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Besipes the more ordinary signs of preg- 
nancy, enumerated in a cone. Lecture, 
there are, Gentlemen, other indications 
which manifest themselves ip particular in- 
dividuals only, and which, though of acci- 
dental and anomalous occurrence, are, how- 
ever, sufficiently important to deserve atten- 
tion: to the compisection of these we will 
now 

Duriag pregnancy, women sometimes 
have certain likings, and still more fre- 
quently their antipathies. Some take an 
aversion to sugar, some to butter, some to 
wine, and this, perhaps, from the very com- 
mencement of their gestation. Sometimes 
women, when they are pregnant, become 
emaciated in a high degree, though perfectly 
healthy before ; the breasts and abdomen 
enlarge, but the other parts diminish, and 
this constitutys, in certain individuals, a 
very conspicuous sign of gestaticn. It is an 
unwelcome, but stili a very good sign, when 
the temper chauges and becomes more acri- 
monious and morose ; for certainly some 
females, who are naturally amiable, lose 
much of their good humour when gestation 
is begun, and a similar change is observed 
in the disposition of animals ; for the rabbit, 
as delivery approeches, seems to acquire 
increased ferocity, and, though of a 
Tous nature, not infrequently assumes 
disposition of the cannibal, and is guilty . 
devouring its own yeung. With frightful 
dieams womeu are occasionally affected in 
the course of pregaancy. Dr. Lowder knew 
a woman who actually hired a nurse to sit 
by her bed side at night, and watch her 
countenance while she was asleep, that she 
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might be awoke ein her pertu 
countenance seemed to show that she was 
labouring under those distressing visions of 
the night. The cause of this 1 look upon 
to be, a hurried circulation of the blood, and 
an afflux of it to the head, the disease being 
allied, in its nature, to convulsions, an affec- 
tion, apparently, of the same family. Some 
two or three cases under my own care have 
hitherto been relieved by cupping and open- 
ing the bowels. The glasses ought to be ap- 
plied to the nape of the neck. 

In pregnancy, pains are sometimes felt 
in various parts of the body ; in the fingers, 
toes, and more especially in the teeth.— 

talgia sometimes the whole ot 
one side of the jaw, night after night, for 
weeks together, and this, too, h the 
teeth are sound. Bark, valerian, arse- 
nic are the remedies which | have hitherte 
found of use. 

It is about the third or fourth month, 
nearer the fourth than the third, that women 
have the liar sensation which is deno- 
minated quickening, an excellent sign, 
consisting in a certain feeling of motion in 
the abdomen, sickness of the stomach, per- 
turbation of the mind, and a disposition to 
fainting. Now, in a these sen- 
sations may scarcely be perceived at all, 
the symptoms are so shyht you cannot 
place reliance on them; but in some, on 
the other hand, they are very conspicuously 
observed, and in them it furnishes a valua- 
ble indication of pregnancy. 

When women are pregnant, too, the blood 
is more or less sity, so that whem you take 
some | away some two or three ounces from the 
arm, the size may often be seen clearly 
enough on the surface of the crassamentum, 
and though this size may be produced by 
other causes, yet, in conjunetion with the 
other signs, it forms a vaiuable indication 
of pregnancy. 

Impregaation is not common during suck- 
ling, yet it sometimes occurs, especially 
after nursing has been continued for twelve 
or fourteen months; and, in these cases, 
gestation is indicated by the failure of the 
milk, for it rarely, [ think, continues to form 
so copiously after the first two or three 


months, aud [ suspect that its quality alters. 
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You may set down, therefore, among the 
anomalous signs of pregueney, this suppres- 
sion of the secretion of the milk, for where- 
ever a sudden suppression occurs, without 
any other apparent cause to which it may 
be referred, it may nox withont reason, be 
ascribed to pregnancy, In 9 Word, all the 
morbid affections to which the system be- 
comes obnoxious, in consequence of gesta- 
tion, may be looked on as so many signs of 
its existence ; but having drawn out from 
these the indications which I deem more 

ly deserving of a separate notice, 
for the rest belonging to this class, 1 must 
refer you to a future lectare, in which I 
shali treat of the diseases of 6 


yet a third mode of ascertaining the point, 
and that is, by a careful extmination with 
the hand; and this, indeed, in some dubi- 
ous , is the only certain mode in whith 
it can be investigated. Now the manual 
examination of may be divided 
into two kinds; that of the earlier, 1 
mean, and that of the lutter months. When 


the pelvis and shoulders moderately ele- 
vated, and the lumbar vertebra depressed, 
80 as to approximate the muscles, and give 
a relaxation to the covérings. 
Care, too, must be taken, that the bladder 
be emptied, whether by thé natural efforts, 
or the catheter, as the interposition of accu- 
mulated water, may frastrate the whole 
inquiry. The abdominal surface may be 
well lubricated with oil. These prepara- 
tions made, you may lay the hand on the ab- 
domen above the umbilicus, often perceiving 
there, on pressure, the gurgling of the in- 
testines, with some of elasticity, 
especially towards the middle months. 
Having completed this part of the inquiry, 
you next examine the middle aud inferior 
parts in the way here demonstrated, observ- 
ing the outline of the uterus—its roundness 
—its firmness under pressure—its equable 
surface—its position in the middle of the 
abdomen—and, in addition to all this, in 
some instances, the movements of the 
foetus. The movements of the fetus may, 

rhaps, be produced sometimes the 
application of a cold by 
changing the position of the patient, who 
may place herfelf successively in the se- 
dentary, lateral, recumbent, or other pos- 
tures, while the hand still rests over the 
region of the womb. Under these move- 
ments, now and then, 1 know not that I can 
say frequently, the accoucheur may be able 
to feel the child distinctly—a sudden blow 
may be given by the arm or leg of the 
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foetus ; and where there is no deception 
practised on the part of the woman, which 
there will net be, unless she is anxious to 
be thought pregnant, this sign may be look- 
ed on as decisive. I have sometimes felt 
thé Child leap three or four times in the 
course of five mirhtes. is point investi- 
gated, you desire the patient to change her 
position, and lie in the posture of labour, 
on the left side, close upon the edge of the 
bed, with the loins posteriorly, and the ab- 
domen inclined towards the mattrass, with 
the knees bosom mutually 
mated, in the manner often 
strated. Having placed the patient in a 
proper positiods ou then lubricate the 
first two fingers of the left hand, and pass 
to the os uteri. Im reputed pregnancy, an 
unbroken hymen is not impossible, but it is 
Ro certain disproof of gestation ; it may be 
proper, therefore, still to eontinue the in- 
vestigation ; and without much injury to this 
membrane, the examination may be made, 
but one finger only must be employed. 
When one or more of the fingers have 
been passed to the os uteri, this may be 
found to be more or less expanded ; so that, 
in many cased, without much disturbance, 


the membranes, and the head of the fetus, 


th | may be felt at the opening, especially in the 


end of pregnancy. ne pursuing the 
investigation, ma one or two 
gual the eft hand on the front of the 
os uteri, and the contiguous cervix ; making, 
at the same time, with the right hand, a 
counter- pressure externally above the pubes, 
right or left; and by this manceuvre, pro- 
vided the presentation be vertical, the head 
of the fetus may often be felt between the 
two hands, and distinctly enough. Lastly, 
placing the fingers upon the cervix, between 
the mouth of the womb and the symphysis 
pubis, you may direct the patient to assume 
& posture intermediate between the seden- 
tary and the recumbent, in which position 
the head of the fetus may often be felt 
through the neck of the uterus ; and then, if 
with a slight blow you give it an impulse, it 
rises in the water, and, in a second or two, 
subsides upon the finger again. This, too, 
in many cases, may be observed yi 
and in a manner too obvious to admit of a 
mistake. These observations cannot always 
be made, yet they may in many cases ; and 
when they do occur, whether separately or in 
combination, they may, I think, be deemed 
decisive ; for there can bo longer be a 
reasonable doubt of preyuancy, when we 
can feel the movements—the membranes— 
and, above all, the head of the feetus; whie- 
ther this is to be distinguished at the os 
uteri, or through the neck of the uterus, or 
by the joint-examination of the region above 
the pubes externally, and the cervix within. 
So, then, by feeling the membranes at the 
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os uteri, and sometimes the head—by feel- 
ing the head through the neck of the uterus 
internally between the os uteri and the 

feeling the heed of 


the 
tus interposed between the two hands 


Laem tm at once respectively, externally, and 
ithin—by feeling, as before demonstrated, 
the movements of the head, as it rises and| 


may, I think, in most, if not all cases, not 
only raise a high probability of pregnancy, 


but for a certainty infer its existence ; and 


by this method, in the end of gestation, I 


have often been able to decide the point. | 


falls when afloat in the liquor amnii, you, 


tion, the bulk of the uterus may be again 
ascertained. Besides these nicer inquiries, 
which all patients may not be able to bear, 
two others may be essayed ; and we may 
feel the large body of the uterus from the 
wine, especially near the symphysis pubis ; 
and we may throw the uterus from side to 
side, balancing it in this manner upon the 
finger ; and we may place the patieat in the 
semi-recumbent posture of this image, so 
that the plane of the brim may lie horizon- 
tally, afterwards ascertaining the weight of 
the uterus, by supporting it upon the summit 
of the index finger, inserted for this purpose a 


In the earlier months of gestation, you little way into the os uteriwhen by the weight, 


sometimes requested to determine whe- 


the woman be, or not, pregnant ; and if, 


you possess the requisite wT it is, 


erally easy enough to distinguish an en. | 
Frgement of the uterus, but it is not so easy 


to determine whether the enlargement is to 
be attributed to pregnancy, or other causes ; 
for the womb may grow in consequence | 
of scirrhous, or polypus, or hydatids, or 
moles, or from a combination of these affec. 
tions. An opinion in the earlier months, 
therefore, is alWays, more or less doubtful ; 
but these cases of morbid enlargement, in 
general practice at least, are not very fre- 
quent; so that if the woman have been ex- 
posed to the causes of impregnation, a 
womb, as large as the foetal head, is a strong 
presumption in favour of gestation ; and 
the presumption becomes strengthened, 
provided the patient have manifested, pre- 
viously, no indications of uterine disease. 
hen anxious to ascertain with nicety 
what may be the bulk of the womb, in the 
éarlier months, we may direct the patient to 
drink copiously of water a few hours betore, 
so as to enlarge the bladder, which should 
then be evacuated thoroughly by the cathe- 
ter, or the natutal efforts, so as to relax 
thoroughly the abdominal coverings in the 
tegion of the pubes. ‘The patient, prepared 
in this manner, is then to be laid upon the 
left side, the nearer the edge of the bed the 
better, and two fingers of the left hand be- 
ing placed on the os uteri, the fingers of 
the right hand may be placed above the 
pubes, where, with a moderate share of 
manual dexterity, the fundus, and, at the 
same time, the bulk of the womb may be 
felt in most cases, unless the system be un- 
usually loaded with adeps. ‘I'uis observa- 
tion having been made with care, another 
may be instituted; the fore-finger of the 
left hand may be placed on the back of 
the womb, (for the rectum gives access to 
it,) the thumb of this hand may, at the same 
time, be rested upon the mouth of the 
uterus, while, as before, the fingers of the 
right hand may be applied to the fundus, 
where it lies above and behind the symphy- 


sis pubis ; and by this method of examina- 


the momentum, the bulk of the uterus, 
where it is felt behind the symphysis, we 
may form a shrewd conjecture respecting 
its general size. Thus, then, by examining 
from the vagina, the rectum, and the cover- 
ings of the abdomen ; by weighing, balanc- 
ing, and from behind the pubis feeling the 
body of the uterus, proceeding in the way 
which I will now demonstrate, by means of 
this apparatus, the enlargement of 
uterus may, in general, be made out. Do 
not, however, form your opinion too hastily. 
If necessary, let a secorid examination be 
made, at the end of a few weeks. If the 
womb be pregnant in the course of this 
time, it will acquire a considerable incre- 
ment of bulk, and this may further help our 
diagnosis here. All patients may not be 
able to bear these examinations. The neck 
of the womb is, in some women, very flexi- 
ble ; so that while the body remains motion- 
less, the cervix gives way with facility ; 
thus, when the womb is heavy, the cervix 
miy move with little momentum, and an 
opinion taken from this observation, would 
be liable to deceive. 

And thus much, then, respecting the in- 
dications by which gestation is known; the 
ordinary, the anomalous, and those whichare 
taken fromi manual investigation. Should 
all these sign’ prove indecisive, there is still 
one other which can scarcely fail us ; but I 


ldeem it better not to mention it; and T 


should advise you, if it be doubtful, to 
wait till the end of ten or twelve months, 
when, unless the gestation is extra-uterine, 
or out of all rule, parturition must, sooner or 
later, occur. 


Of the Means whereby we may ascertain the Age 
of Gestation, and the time when it may be 
expected tw close. 


Of the progress of pregnancy, we may judge 
in two ways, by the reckoning, as it is cail- 
ed, and by examination, aud to the conside- 
ration of these methods we will now pro- 
ceed. 

As gestation advances, the neck becomes 
expanded, and the womb enlarging, there 
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is, of necessity, an ascent of the fundus, | the gestation is in the latter months ; when 


which, together with the dilatation of the 
uterine neck, bears a certain relation to the 
progress which the pregnancy has made. 

During the fist three or four months, the 
whole bulk of the uterus will be found in 
the neighbourhood of the pelvis, where 
the summit may often be felt lodging a 
little above the brim. As the fifth month 
approaches towards its close, the sum- 
mit will be found about half way between 
the navel and the pubes ; and a little below 
the naval in Go des of the 6th. In the 
end of the seventh month, the uterine sum- 
mit is elevated above the umbilicus, and 

half way between the umbilicus and 
the point of the ensiform cartilage. In the 
end of the eighth month, while in the close 
of pregnancy, the fundus approaches very 
near to the sternum, unless it be sunk again | 
in the abdominal cavity, in consequence of 
that pre contraction which occurs 
during the last week. These statements you 
may receive as approximations to the truth, | 
though not, perhaps, as true ip the strictest 
sense. I have verified them, in part, by my | 
own observations ; but never having turned 
my attention assiduously to this subject, I 
wish it to be considered, that I am not per- 
sonally pledged for their accuracy. In dif- 
ferent women, at the same of preg- 
nancy, the elevation of the fundus may 
vary ; nay, it may vary somewhat with the 
positions of the body in the same individual, 
and in the same stage of her pregnancy. 

Further, the length of the cervix bears) 
a fixed relation to the progress of preg- 
nancy; for, during the first five months, 
unless dilated by a dropsy of the ovum, 
the neck retains its full length of an inch 
and a half; being et this time annexed to 
the body of the uterus, in the way of an 
appendix, a3 the preparation here exhi- 
hited demonstrates. Gestation, however, 
advancing, the neck expands, so as to form 
a part of the geueral receptacle for the 
pvum. In the end of the sixth month, its 
length is reduced to one inch; in the end 
of the seventh, to half an inch, and in the 
course of the two remaining months, the 
cervix becomes completely dilated, so that 
it can no longer be distinguished as a part 
forming an appendix to the great body of 
the uterus ;-all which these preparations so 
well show. 

Now if the patient be recumbent, and the 
bladder be emptied, aud the abdominal co- 
verings be relaxed, and the abdominal sur- 
face be lubricated, the fundus of the uterus 
mey, in some women of spare habit espe- 
cially, be felt distinctly enough; aud, by 
the elevation of it, we may, in many cases, 
judge not inaccurately of the progress of the 
pregnancy, remembering generally, that 
when the summit is ubove the umbilicus, 


below, in the middle or the earlier, and that 
during the first three months, the body of 
the womb is lying entirely in the vicinity of 
the brim. Sometimes the elevation of the 
fundus will be made out more distinctly by 
placing the patient in the posture of par- 
turition, and placing the fingers of the left 
hand on the os uteri, and those of the right 
externally, where the fundus lies. Nor is 
it difficult to form a judgment of the ad- 
vancement of the pregnancy, by ee 
the neck; for if this is wholly expanded, 
the woman is in the end of the 9th month ; 
if to the extent of two-thirds only, she is in 
the end of the 7th ; if of one-third, in the 
end of the 6th ; and we may venture to infer 
that she is not beyond the middle, if the 
neck retain its full measure. Now, when 
it chances to be relaxed, the neck may 
sometimes be measured by passing the 
finger along its canal, so as to touch the 
membranes; but I would condemn this 
practice, as not unlikely to disturb the pro- 
cess of gestation; a safer measurement is 
afforded by passing the finger between the 
os uteri and the symphysis, so as to touch 
the body, when the length from the uterine 
body to the mouth may be ascertained, 
with tolerable certainty. 

But, independently of these examina- 
tions, the pr of pregnancy is often 
ascertained, and more commodiously, by that 
computation which is called the reckoning, 
than by these more difficult and uncertain 
observations on the length of the cervix, or 
the elevatian of the summit of the womb. 

Human gestation, it is asserted, is of forty 
weeks’ duration, but I doubt the correct- 
ness of this opinion, and suspect, rather, 
that it lasts only thirty-nine et i 
one day. A friend of my own knew, 
peculiar circumstances, when impregnation 
was accomplished ; thirty-nine weeks, plus 
one day, from this time the delivery began. 
An acquaintance of M. Chambou made his 
observations on three pregnancies of his 
lady ; in two of them, the delivery com- 
menced at the end of thirty-nine weeks, 
plus one day, being accelerated some few 
days, in one of the three cases, in conse- 
quence ofa fall. In the working classes of 
this town, deliveries frequently commence 
on a Sunday—for Nature does not scruple to 
make her creatures labour on that day; re- 
specting the cause of this desecration, I 
leave you to draw your own inference—con- 
sult Sterne, if you like. I was surprised 
to learn that, in a late investigution before 
the supreme tribunal of the empire, nine 
months of the calendar and forty weeks, 
wee, by some of the witnesses, used inter- 
changeably, as if they were commensurate 
periods ; the error will appear on a little 
calculation, as the period of nine months is 
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equal to that of thirty-nine weeks, 
one day, provided of these nine months, 
five are of thirty days only, and four of thirty- 
one; and hence the duration of pregnancy, 
as here stated, is confirmed by the popular 
observation. ‘Ihisterm of thirty-nine weeks, 
plus one day, may be measured by the lunar 
months or the solar, and the reckoning is 
called long or short, according as the long 
or short, in other words, the calendar 
month, or the month of four weeks, is em- 
edin it. Our women generally use the 
reckoning—the ancients seem, at first, 

to have used the short. 

Reederer made his observations on as many 
as a hundred cases, and found that in four 
out of five of these, the quickening, formerly 
described to you, occurred in the f 
month, When pregnancy occurs, the cata- 
menia are usually suspended from the first. 

Now, with these data, it is by no means 
difficult to ascertain the date of delivery 
with useful accuracy, for I believe it will 
generally take place five months after the 
quickening, nine months after sexual inter- 
course, and about nine months and a fort- 
night after the last appearance of the ca- 
tamenia, later or sooner by a few days. 

A lady once told Lowder, that her de- 

i would occur on the civic festival, the 
ninth of November, and her decision was 
confirmed by the event. When the reck- 
oving is grounded on the intercourse, its 
accuracy is sometimes surprising ; the reck- 
oning from the amenorrhea and the quick- 
ening are not equally exact, yet women are 
in general compelled to adoptthem. Some- 
times, however, furtive intercourse, a se- 
paration from the husband, or peculiar sen- 
sations felt about the bladder, the sacrum, 
and, in general, the central parts of the body, 
a few hours after using our sex, are found 
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ON HYDROPHOBIA. 


By Dr. Cu. Mayen, of Petersburgh. 
Tue author points out two remedies to 
which the lower classes in Russia, from 
time immemorial, have attached the most 
implicit credit as preventatives of rabies ; 
Euphorbia Cyparissias,* and Anchusa Offici- 
nalis, they are taken in concentrated decoc- 


* A species of spurge. 


tions, and are even said to have cured 
hydrophobia, which, however, is doubted 
by Dr. Mayer. 

As to the sublingual vesicles of Maro- 
cbetti, he has never seen them, nor could 
they be discovered in any one of the fifty 
individuals affected with rabies, who were 
in the of Moscow. 

swallowing of a large quanti 

fresh blood has lately been 
and Dr. Mayer was informed that, in the 
southern parts of Russia, the blood of the 
Anas Clypeatat is so universally employed in 
hydrophobia, that the bird is bred for this 
purpose alone. There exist, however, no 
proofs of the efficacy of this method. 

Dr. Mayer relates two cases of h 
bia, which, from their pathological and 
therapeutical interest, deserve the atten- 
tion of our readers, 

1. A man, forty years of age, was, in the 
month of May, 1820, bitten by a cat; the 
wound healed in four days. On the 19th 
of March, 1821, he was tormented by a vio- 
lent venereal desire, which he, however, 
did not satisfy. On the evening of the 
day he became morose, and 

e r symptoms of rabies, whi 
first itself on the 25th of May, 
by .a violent shivering and terror at the 
sight of the holy water, in a church. He 
was immediately carried into the hospital, 
and soon exhibited all the symptoms of 
confirmed hydrophobia. The contact of 
tepid water caused less shivering and con- 
vulsions than that of cold water, and there 
was no dread of bright surfaces. The cica- 
trix of the wound was scarified, and covered 
with a blister; five ounces of blood were 
taken from the arm ; and, according to Ma- 
gendie’s plan, a pint of water, at 101 de- 
grees, was injected into the cephalic vein 
of the right arm, during which operation 
the patient had a burning sensation in the 
left subclavian region: after it, the pulse 
feil frum 90 to 60, and became very small. 
This injection of warm water was twice re- 
peated in the space of about eight hours, 
and accompanied by nearly the same symp- 
toms; the vein became, in its whole course, 
turgid and painful, and the patient com- 
plained of a very unpleasant sensation of 
heaviness in the region of the heart. At 
midnight a profuse perspiration came on, 
especially on the chest, without, however, 
being followed by any alteration in his state. 
On the 25th of May, the injection was re- 

ated; to the dread of water, a perfect 
Lescer of wind, or any movement in the air, 
succeeded. At noon, he was prevailed upon 
to take some hot beer, of which he at last, 


+ A bird of the duck kind, called the 
* shoveller.” 
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by means of a long tube, succeeded in swal- 
lowing three ounces ; it was, however, soon 
brought up again. On the 26th, tepid water 
was injected a fifth time, but tetanic con- 
vulsions supervened, and he died the same 
da 


On examination, the pia mater was found 
much infiltrated ; the substance of the brain 
hard and injected ; the vessels of the pons 
Varolii and medulla oblongata, particularly 
near the origin of the auditory, fascial, pneu- 
mogastric glossopharyngeal aud 
nerves, were gorged with blood ; the arach- 
noid of the spinal chord was injected, and 
contained a serous effusion ; the salivar 
glands were filled with a dark liquid . 

2. A young man had an ulcer on the left 
leg, which he suffered his dog to lick fre- 
quently ; it healed within a short time, but 
the dog shortly became rabid, and six-and- 
trenty months afterwards the young man 

, without any further assignable cause, 
attacked with hydrophobia, In this patient, 
also, dread of the least movement in the 
air was observed. He died on the eighth 
day of the disease. 

on examination, the brain and medulla 
spinalis presented unequivocal signs of in- 
fiammation, which appeared to have had its 
principal seat in the coats of the cerebral 
nerves.— Hufelanil’s Journal. 


ON THE PLAGUE IN ALEXANDRIA, 


L’Ami du Bien, a Journal published at 
Marseilles, contains the remarks of an Ita- 


lian phystcian, who, during a residence of 
five years at Alexandria, had a frequent op- 
portunity of observing the plague. 

It manifested itself, (says he,) in 1815, | 
at the time when the European inhabitants | 
were enjoying the pleasures of the carnival. | 
According to the custom of the country, | 
every body kept, from this moment, at) 
home. I could not, however, consent to 
shut myself'up in the French quarter, and 
had but too soon suflicient reasons for re- 
gretting my obstinacy. On the 25th of 
April, I was requested to visit a female 
servant of the Austrian Consnl-General, M. 
Godard. This gentleman assured me that 
she was not affected with the plague, and, 
to overcome my repugnance, touched her 
himself. Having carefully examined the 
patient, I found her labouring under violent 
pneamonia, and ordered leeches to the 
chest; but wien 1, shortly afterwards, re- 
turned to see her, she was dead, after an 
iiness of no more than thirty-two hours. 
On her body neither buboes and pustules, 
nor the least eruption, were visible, so that, 
according to the general notions, she had 
not been affected with the plague. A few 
days afterwards, | was suddenly sent for to 


M. Godard, who had been seized with an 


apoplectic fit. Leeches and cupping seemed 
to cause a remission of the symptoms, but 
they soon returned with increased violence, 
and he died on the same day. His body, 
also, exhibited no signs of the . On 
the 2d of May I was requested to see the 
widow, who, I was told, was aig htly indis- 
from excessive grief. 1 to 
house, but she had already expired. 
Thirty-six hours after this event I was my- 
self seized with a violent fit of shivering 
and convulsions, which terminated in fre- 
quent vomiting. Within a few hours my 
body was covered with buboes, earbuncles, 
and petechie. This dreadful disease eon- 
tinued for two months, and my recovery was 
not completed before a twelvemonth. Of 
my five servants, four were victims to their 
zeal, or rather their Turkish fatalism ; the 
fifth escaped the disease ajtogether. Dr, 
Audriac, a French physician, who, with the 
greatest intrepidity exposed himself to the 
infection, without using any other precau- 
tion than frequent washing with aromatic 
vinegar, and wearing a dress of cere-eloth, 
paid me a visit: two days efterwards he 
died with a bubo. During, and after 
recovery, I saw and came in contact 
many patients, as | considered myself per- 
fectly free from danger; and the observe- 
tions which I had thus the opportunity of 
making, convinced me, that the plague is a 
much more varied disease then is generally 
believed, The following are the results to 
which I was finally led :— Re 
1. The plague is endemic in pt, but 
its depends on eauses, 
which seem to prevail only from March to 


the end of July. 


2. Contact alone is not sufficient to com- 
municate the plague ; and a certain predis- 
position is necessary for the infection. 

5. For its propagation from one place to 


another, a peculiar state of the atmosphere, - 


and the re-union of several circumstances, 
are necessary. During my stay in Egypt, 
Cairo was almost constantly exempt from it, 
in spite of the continual communication be- 
tween it and infected places, by travellers, 
letters, and merchandise. 

4. Negroes and foreigners, especi i 
recently arrived, are most exposed the 
contagion. 

5. In some years it rather attacks chil- 
dren, wounded and timid persons; in short, 
to all those who are of an asthenic disposi- 
tion ; quarantiue is, in such years, of no 
use. Such was the plague in 1815 and 
1818; the slightest indigestion, or excess 
in drinking, fright, accidents, the most 
trifling wound, even from bleeding, or the 
action of a purgative, was, almost without 
any exception, followed by the plague, in 
spite of most rigorous quarantine. 


6. ln other years:it rather attacks adults, 
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persone of a robust constitution ; and 
them egaiust infection. This was the case 
in 1816 and 1817, 

7, In those years where the plague is of an 
asthenic mature, no medical assistance is of 
any it at b but aid nature dur- 
ing the crisis. 

8. When it,on the contrary, exhibits 


SKETCHES 
oF THR 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND, 
No. XXY. 


DR. MONRO. 


“ twenty-five years,” exclaims 
the learned professor, with whose name 
these sketches are resumed, “ have | been 
employed in Fay composition of my work,” 
alluding to his late book on the brain. In|‘ 
this heart-broken ejaculation, the predomi- 
nant feature of Dr, Monro’s character is 
faithfully embodied, YPhough obviously in- 
tended asa pabware of the labour bestowed 
on the valume, and of its consequent value, 
to all who are acquainted with the peculia- 
nities of the this retlee- 
tion sounds as the self-yratulation of indo- 
lence on completing a painful task. It must 


yawn, The wonder is he 
should have been occup) in 
undertaking of the kind, 
have ever embarked in such @ a 
at all. Not that he does not possess qua- 
lifications for the accomplishment of a much 
more extensive and better executed 
than any of those which he bas perfor: 
but that his industry bears no proportion ta 
his abilities and loye of ease. Between his 
animal and intellectual properticn, @ perfect 
seems to be estab! ished ; or, as 
the phrenologists would express it, the cere+ 
bral organs are exactly balanced by the con- 
tents of the cerebellum. Had not this balance 
of the faculties kept hun in some measure sta- 
on the road to eminence, he might, 
ere tus, be oce upying a place in the ‘* tem- 
ple of fame,” along with his illustrious an- 
cestors, ipgtead of being an appropriate in- 
aye for another ‘‘ Castle of ludolence.” 
person and manner, the Doctor looks 
bio to admiration. His magnitude 
confers @ sort of corporeal dignity on sloth, 
Accurately measured, he stands about six 
feet; aud is awkward ip his movements in 
proportion to his bulk. In the hy of 
Organisation included in this ample 
sion, it would be difficult to diggover one 
illustration of the laws of mechanical coa- 
cord. The component parts of his frame 
seem as if they hed rua wild during their 
growth, in the indulg of i 
* concors d ” of 


figure anatomically with the 
other, and each joint performs its duty cor: 


" | rectly, yet symmetry has been preserved 


without beauty, and functional efficiency 
without harmony of action. He might sit 
for a frontispiece tq Boyer on dislocations ; 
his persoa being @ personification of a lux- 
ation, and his gait of a civil war of muscu- 
lar motions. To see this innocuous defini, 
tion exemplified, (at which the Doctor him- 
self will searcely take the trouble to smile,) 
you should be a little behind him on the 
opposite side of the street, as he laboured 
on about one o'clock to the University, along 
the North Bridge, through one of those 
snow of sleet storms, which are much more 
frequent than agreeable in the capital of 
Scotland. Just about the middle of .~ 
* porta ventorum,” the North Bridge, he 
appears to repent of having ventured abroad 
without @ great coat, with which his robust 
constitution gud national contempt for in- 
clement weather, induces him to dispense, 
As he ascends the hill, the storm confined 
within the bariers of that vast chasm, 
which divides the old from the new towa of 
Edinburgh, assails him with sed ve- 
hemence ; he draws the skirts of his frock 


tions, in which, oo, one side of ‘he 


i 


ned | 
but 
ce, a 
a 
sthenie character, the strongest sedatives, ; 
especially emetics, digitalis, and prussic fe 
acid, im full doses, st the beginning of the | a 
years is greater, | = 
owing to the Turkish fetalism and indo- | 4 
levee, than it would necessarily be if proper | 
precautions were teken. 
9. The plague not unfrequently attacks | "} 
the same pereon mare than ouce, but hardly a 
ever im the same yeas, 4 
EPIDEMY PARIS. | | 
__ This epidemy, of which we gave some | if 
cases in No. 269, has by no means sub- | 
aided, as from the French medical | 
societies of Paris. At the time of our first | é 
report we observed, that there was a strik- | : 
ing between it and the disease | i 
it seems that the| 
pinion. A committee 
by the Académie Rayale de Médécine, to| : 
inquire into its causes and nature, and we 
shall give en extract of the report as soon 
as it appears. 
e to 
ere, 
ces, 
ypt, 
n it, 
be- 
lers, 
j 
| 
“the 
shil- 
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with the head leaning to wind- 

his motions thus impeded, he 

side to side up the steep, like a 

mast in a tem About the Tron Church 
coach stand, his vibration is partially stea- 
died, by as tion of saving a shilling, 
and the of evading the hurricane 
a drive to the College. The coachmen, 
who amuse themselves at this corner at the 


excess in the other. 
g gained his private apartment in 
the University, he spreads himself out be- 
fore a fire, in an attitude expressive of the 
comfortable obliviscence ef the sleet 
and his pupils. re the moisture is thus 
evaporating from his garments, he is learn- 
ing the heads of his lecture from his assist- 
ant, Mr. Mackenzie; to whose keeping he 
is in the habit of committing his recollec- 
tion, as royal personages do their con- 
sciences to ecclesiastical remembrancers. 
is regal process of preparation for com- 
i g instruction being completed, 
a sufficiency of caloric being taken in 
the next hour, he walks forth into the 
class room, his face beaming with that 
itual good humour which, indeed, is es- 
i necessary, as it is always effective 
couciliating the feelings of students de- 
daily from a quarter to half an hour ; 
who, of all men living, move in the 

i the 


anatomical materials. Whenever, indeed, 
the Edinburgh Evening Courant announces a 
shade lower in the money market, or con- 
tains an account of the interception of a 

i ickled Patlanders at the 


bility, however, in any of its various forms, 
is not one of his anent characteristics. 
Notwithstanding the daily provocations to 

with which he treats his class, 


al 


crouching v 

light of a smile, which diffuses i from 
the lips over every of the face, and 
softens all its asperities, the contour of the 
whole impresses you with the idea of one 
whose social and intellectual qualities, di- 
rected in a proper channel, are formed to 
please and to improve, but whose passions 
it might not be perfectly safe to awaken. 


i 
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Mis with one bend, with dhe} which lo well 
other he firmly grasps the collar across the 
excite, in its 
the general contour of the physiognomy 
pleases by its peculiarities. Like one of 
those rugged precipices or crags to be found 
in every part of his native country, whose 
rudeness is occasionally softened into beauty, 
| by some scattered shrubs and wild fiowers 
smiling in the sunshine, the otherwise 
harsh and angular lineameats of the face are 
expense of passengers, knowing the Doc- | corrected by the charm of combined effect, 
tor's contempt for hard weather, and his | and made to awaken sensations of pleasure 
respect for a fare, throw a glance ved 
nately at him and one of the vehicles ; but 
i the sarcastic invitation to 
and the propriety of sparing the ams 
and so works on in a sort of oscillatory pace, 
in which a deficiency of motion in one side | 
| Highland cunning, mingled with somewhat 
|of its fierceness. The shortness of the 
|meck, too, placing the head almost on a | 
| level with the shoulders, the latter being 
| apparently elevated, and the former de- 
ae by a habit of shrugging, in which 
i | he constantly indulges, assists materially in 
|}the production of this look of severe and 
" tism of the hour-glass. To his cheerful | | 
appearance on those occasions, I have | 
rarely witnessed an exception, but with 1 
a fall in the funds, or a rise in the price of | 
The singularity of the Doctor's person is 
more than rivalled by the eccentricity of his 
iy ports of Dublin, Belfast, or Greenock, not | costume. He adheres, of course, to the pro- 
all the Doctor’s happy indifference is able | fessional vice of wearing white neck-cloths, 
to dispel the gloom, with which the sad in-| with this difference, that his are generally of 
telligence invests his countenance. Irrita-| a dusky yellow, a presume, to some 
peculiarity in the period, or the process of 
| washing them. In defiance of the. late im- 
provements in the art of folding and knot- 
os articles, his is drawn round his 
by his neglect of punctuality, a mutual in-| neck with the simplicity of a meme 
terchange of good feeling always exists be- | round @ capstan, the tie being not - 
; tween them. There is, indeed, running | quently placed above one of his ears. The 
pm ge expression of his fea- | constant use of black is, however, not one of 
tures, a of humour and good nature, | his foibles: en old blue coat, with brass 
| 
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favourite for the 

of its services, 

his respect, while 

of its make, particularly fits it 

torical exertion. ‘lo me, at least, he 

happy in mind, or felicitous 

his diction, as when arrayed in this 
relic of the wardrobe. i 

man’s apparel, which com- 

consent has rendered anonymous in 
priat, but which, spoken of in the plural 
ber, I imagine will be very generally 

understood, ‘These anon articles 
tor’s taste in 


come 

lieve, clothiers call ‘‘ mixtures.’’ Whether, 
owing to the fault of the maker, or the phi- 
losophic indifference of the wearer, one 
side of them is generally higher than the 
other—et si fas visa loqui ; I have, more than 
once, seen a remarkable, but indescribable 
of their structure open during a whole 
But, to quit these unapproach- 
able premises,—he sometimes reverses the 
order of fashion, and wears one of their ex- 
tremities in the Hamlet style, twisted 
within a Wellington boot. Yet has he his 
own ideas of neatness: in his demonstra- 
i a pair of gloves through 
ers appear ; and though not 
quite so awful as the gauntlets of Dares or 
Entellus, they were never better bespatter- 
ed with blood and brains. A cotton checked 
apron, the string of which pretty well de- 
fines the clerical rotundity of his waist, 
completes his anatomical costume, arrayed 
in which, and wielding a rusty scalpel in 
one hand, and a bloody forceps in the other, 
he presents, if I may be allowed the use of 
au illustration entirely destitute of inten- 
tional offence, a tolerably accurate persona- 

tion of the genius of the shambles. 

The Professor of Anatomy, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, invariably commences 
and concludes by a profound bow; it is a 
magnificent specimen of the good old school 
of politeness to which he belongs. He puts, 
indeed, his whole heart and soul into this 
transaction, at least ; his venerable head 
making a profound sweep through the air, 
and his lips and eyes closing as if with the 


intenseness of his humility. Recovered | 


from the effects of this deep obeisance, he 
proceeds, and, like most men who say 
what comes first, he is a fluent speaker. The 
current of bis conversation is never fora 
moment interru; by the qualms of sen- 
teace-meking ; seems to have no defi- 
nite notion of periods, but, like the prophets 
and other writers of the law, he unites, by 
8 scriptural use of copulatives, the most 


heterogeneous ideas into one continuous 
discourse, for an hour. No matter which 
member of a phrase presents, the lubricity 
of his colloquial organs affurds the concep- 
tion a facile delivery ; whether matured or 
monstrous, redundant or deficient, it is hur- 
ried into being without a pain, and, like 
the young bear, is afterwards licked into 
shape. He comes at it again and aguin ; 
rounds off its asperities here ; supplies some 
defect there ; until, by this process of rhe- 
torical moulding, he at length succeeds in 
reducing a proposition, if not into an ele- 
gant, at least into an intelligible form. The 
machinery, as it may be not inaptly called, 
by which this patch-work species of mono- 
logue is elaborated, is a curious, 
but certainly well adapted for the purpose. 
To understand it, you will perceive that 
the Doctor divides his discourses into no 
less than four kinds of Observations,” — 
** Observations general,” ‘* Observations 
very general,” ‘ Observations particular,” 
and ‘* Observations very particular,’’ Com- 
mencing, of course, with the first of these 
divisions, he runs an idea through the whole 
series, until, like a piece of manufacture 
submitted to different processes in a mill, 
the proposition is evolved fit for use, hav- 
ing undergone the necessary labour through 
all these devices of definition. He is, in 
fact, for ever making ‘‘ observations ;” they 
are the mould into which he casts whatever 
information he has to communicate; the 
very pronunciation of this talismanic word, 
like the muttering of a charm, conjures up 
in his memory the precise facts which he 
may require. While making the ‘ obser- 
vations,” he looks listlessness itself, and his 
voice sounds the very murmar of ennui. 
His muscles scarcely evince a conscious- 
ness of the force of, his own expressions ; 
while his tones, loud, broad, and Scottish, 
follow each other in a booming undulation 
of alternate cadence and emphasis: accom- 
panied by the drowsy symphony of a storm 
beating over the dome of his splendid thea- 
tre, they present an irresistible provocation 
to sleep; and I have seen many of the class, 
poor lads! so overcome by the Doctor's 
duet with Eolus, and the fatigue, I pre- 
sume, of study, that they fell, one after the 
other, into as profound a repose as if they 
had been listening to a sermon. 
Notwithstanding his habitual apathy to 
effect, he is capuble of strong emotion, ani- 
mating delivery, perspicuous phrase § 
and lucid arrangement. On favourite su 
jects, and with his energies thoroughly 
roused to action, he commands and carries 
along with him the whole attention and feel- 
ings of his auditory. On those days when 


he mounts from the demonstrating table, 
to a sort of rostrum overlooking vom Bored 
of the theatre, and not inappropriately called 


toilet arrangements. Their original tint is Th 
also usually blue; but, in the advanced i 
stages of their existence, such as they are ' 
commonly seen in on the Professor, they 

| 

| i 

| | 
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the “ Doctor’s Pulpit,” his talent rises 
with his ascent, and, on surgery and philo- 
Py he is often deeply interesting. It 
ig , on these topics, that the masculine 
power of his mind, and the resources of 
study, may be best witnessed, Each of 
these subjects he amply illustrates by a co- 
pious display of fact aud wneatente with the 
soundest arguments to is opinions. 
For the elucidation of hee. discourses 

these occasions, his splendid museum affords 
every necessary preparation ; it is rich in 
the accumul treasures of three genera- 
tions of an anatomical family. In the ap- 
plication of the arts of painting and engrav- 
ing to scientific pacpreen be is partial even 
to enthusiasm, he consequently pos- 
sesses many of these productions of 9 very 
superior description. The occasions, how- 
ever, on which he happens to shake off the 
le of indolence, and to show the 
strength of his mind, are of rare occurrence ; 
and, with all the talent and information ne- 
cessary for @ first-rate lecturer, his dis- 
courses are desultory, inanimate, and im- 
perfect; he pesses trom theme to theme, 
quite insensible of the consequences which 
myst engue to his pupils. ‘the University 
of Edinburgh is, therefore, as yet without 
a regular course of surgery ; for, from the 
manner in which it is unded with the 
anatomical course by Dr. Monro, no student 
could possibly comprehend the nature end 


extent of that science. By this absurd con- 


fusion, courses, in , are incom- 
plete, for the one is for ever interfering 
with the other ; every thing about him, bis | 
manuscripts, papers, and peamagship, bear | 
marks of this indomitable propensity to 
sloyenliness. I have beard him, during a 
whole lecture, demonstrate an artery for a 
vein ; confopad the symphysis pubis with 
the symphysis menti; and read a case 
nearly to the end, without perceiving that it 
had not the slightest reference to the matter 
under consideration. His various publish- 
ed writings, too, bear ample proofs of this 
negligence, not only in composition, but ia 
fects, a copious “ errata” of whieh, as oc- 
curing in his late work on the Brain, was 
sometime back supplied by the critical acu- 
men of Dr. Mackintosh, in this Journal. 
With his pupils he is, however, a general 
favourite, to whom he is invariably affable 
and communicative, and lenient, | urder- 
stand, as an examiner. 1 have repeatedly 
seen him, with a condescension which does 
him honour, go over a whole demonstration 
a second time, to the jumor and more atten- 
tive part of the cluss, pointing out each ob- 
ject to their notice, and explaining away 
diffieulties with the patience and affection 
of a parental instructor. For this charac- 
teristic trait, bis celebrated ancestors were 


also remarkable, who were not only in the 
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of by supererogatory in- 
struction and encouragement any § 
of extraordinary industry in their — » but 
of rebuking inattention by a personal ad- 
dreas to the offender during lecture. This 
manly and generous exercise of the me 
tity of a honest teacher, is but ill exchang 
for the cold reserve and politeness of 
modern preceptors. In the sciences whi 
are considered collateral or subsidiary to 
medicine, as well as in classical learning, 
is considered to be learned. He certwi 
speaks the Latin language with much fluency 
and correctness, a quotes from an exte 
Sive acquaintance with the philosophy 
literature of the ancients. [he possession 
of a large fortuaze, of which he is frugal i 
proportion to its extent, places him bey 
the necessity of the practice of his profes- 
sion, To an interference in the clini 
duties of the Royal lufirmary, perf 
conjointly by all the other Professors, with 
the exception of himself and Dr, Hope, he 
has his ri where 
invite some uologi novelty, or 
never interferes with the concerns of that 
Institution but in his capacity of Governor, 
Though never an operator, be ranks high 
amoug the surgeons of Edinburgh in con- 
sultation, and is generally advised with ip 
dificult cases. It ig to regretted that 
he is likely to be the last to represent the 
hereditary talent of his illustrious proges 
nitors in the University of Edinburgh, ww 
whose fame, if he has not added a profes- 
sional contribution of splendour, he has cers 
tainly not diminished its lustre. 

Seorvs. 

Ediuburgh, Nov. 1828. 
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December 1828. 


Dr. Hasta, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Luoyp read a paper on the fi i 
case, which he considered well cal 
to elicit some important information :— 
Mary Kent, atat. 55, was admitted into 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Nov. 20, 1828, 
with a small tumour in her left mamma, 
whieh she had observed about a year be- 
fore ; she was then suckling, but could not 
discharge that office with the affected breast. 
in the eariy stage of the growth, no pain 
had been ielt, but, five months before het 
admission into the Hospital, the parts sur- 
roundiug it swelled, and became tender to 
the touch, which was the period at which 
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Mr. Lloyd first saw the patient. Under 
mild autipblogistic measures the swelling 
and tenderness subsided ; but, as the tu- 
mour remained as before, and appeared to 
him to be a newly-formed part—not an in- 
durated portion of the gland itself, conse- 
quently not to be got rid of without an 
operation—he proposed that she should go 
to the Hospital. The different surgeons 
upon consultation, advised that further at- 
tempts should be made to disperse the 
tumour. The means proposed were tried 
for several weeks, and, as they produced 
no effect, the ration was resolved 
upon, which the patient cheerfully com- 
plied with. She was nearly three months 
advanced in pregnancy, and was anxious to 
get rid of the tumour before parturition, 
it might become worse at that period, 
and also in the hope that she might be en- 
abled to suckle with that breast. For a 
fortnight previous to the operation her gene- 
ral health was cularly attended to, Mr. 
Lloyd removed the tumour on Saturday, 
Nov. 22. It was encysted, the size of a 
small walout, and contained a sort of cheesy 
matter, No difficulty occurred in the course 
of the operation; it was borne well ; the 
mammary gland was but very little injured 
by it; scarcely any blood was lost; one 
artery taken up; the lips of the wound 
brought together by adhesive straps; and 
the patient walked from the operating thea- 
tre to bed. As the bowels had been 
well relieved in the morning, no medicine 
was administered till the following day. She 
the remainder of the day comforta- 
ly, but the night restlessly. On the follow- 
ing mornin g had slight symptoms of fever, 
and complained of a little pain in the 
breast. ‘Took twodoses of aperient medicine, 
and the haust. efferves. c. mag. sulph. 3). 
every six hours. She had no pain in the 
abdomen nor in the back. On Monday she 
stated that she had again passed a restless 
night, and was evidently suffering from in- 
creased fever. Countenance flushed ; skin 
hotter than natural, though not dry ; tongue 
white and furred ; pulse quick, and had had 
several slight shiverings. Had slight ten- 
derness in the breast, which was a little 
swollen, and rather redder than natural, 
but the wound looked well, and had be- 
gun to discharge. Had still no bearing- 
down pains, nor iness in the abd 
Ordered to be bled to ten or twelve ounces, 
The dresser not having done this imme- 
diately, and the feverish symptoms having 
increased, pain also being felt in the 
abdomen, when he performed venesec- 
tion he took away eighteen ounces. The 
blood was much buffed, but not op ged 
she did not faint. In the evening of the 
same day some bearing-down pains were 
felt for the first time, and between ten and 


eleven at night the patient miscarried. The 
nurse stated, that then she could not have 
lost less than three pounds of blood. After 
this the hemorrhage, except an occasional 
slight oozing, and the pain, ceased, She 
was much exhausted, but, on the adminis- 
tration of twenty-five drops of the tincture 
of opium, she quickly rallied. When visited 
next morning Ler countenance was anxious ; 
pulse 120; skin hot, but perspiring ; tongue 
moist, but furred ; and complaining of pain 
and some tenderness on pressure being 
made on the abdomen ; the bowels freely 
opened ; had taken some biscuit and te 
but had occasionally vomited. Ordered 
hydrarg. c. creta, gr.v.; opii, gr. 88. 4ta 
quaque hora sumed, ; and some light farina- 
/ceous food. In the after part of the day 
‘she became better. On the following morn- 
ingstated, that she had had some sleep, but 
that she had experienced slight rigours, 
which were succeeded by increased pain 
and tenderness of the abdomen. The sick- 
ness had increased ; fulness and tension of 
the abdomen supervened; pulse full, and 
138 ; skin hot, but perspiring freely ; tongue 
furred, and moist ; great anxiety of coun- 
tenance ; the bowels moved, and the symp- 
toms of intestinal irritation greatly subsided, 
Twenty leeches to be applied to the abdo- 
men, and the dose of opiuin to be increased 
toa grain, At five p.m. worse than in the 
morning. ‘The temperature of the skin 
lower, and the perspiration more profuse ; 
pulse quicker, and abdomen tympanitic, 
ane at the chest, breathing difficult, 
and slight cough. ‘the leeches had mate- 
rially dimiaished the pain, and some sleep 
had been procured. Ihe abdomen to be 
kept constantly fomented. At ten p, m,, 
breathing with great difficulty; the abdo- 
men very much distended, and extremely 
tender ; pulse excessively rapid, but rega- 
lar; tongue moist ; perspiration most pro- 
fuse ; the mind not at all deranged, nor had 
it been affected. A turpentine enema ad- 
ministered, which afforded some comfort. 
Died in an hour afterwards. 

On the following day, at three o'clock, Mr, 
Lloyd examined the body in the presence of 
another gentleman. The omentum, stretched 
over the intestines, extended in to the pelvis, 
was in a state of high vascularity; it was 
slightly edherent to the convolutions of the 
intestines, the bladder, and fundus uteri, 
The lower border, when drawn out of the 
pelvis, appeared as if it had laid ina mix- 
ture of pusand lymph. The convolutions 
of the intestines, redder than natural, ad- 
herent to each other, but very easily sepa- 
rated. The peritoneal coverings of the 
uterus, and its appendages, likewise inflam- 
ed, and coated, appareutly, with pus aod 
lymph. ‘The peritoneal investments of the 
liver and spleen in the same condition. The 


if 
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uterus containing purulent fluid. In the 


cavity of the peritoneum, were three ounces 
of a sero-purulent fluid, containing some 
flakes of lymph. A very small quantity of 
fluid in the different cavities of the chest. 
The pleura pulmonalis and costalis adherent 
to each other. In the right lung, the marks 
of acute peripneumony. ‘The lungs, ex- 
ternally, more livid and more solid than na- 
tural; they had a doughy feel, but were in 

some de crepitous ; the texture easily | 
broken down between the finger and thumb ; 
the cut surface also of a very livid colour, 
and the whole ejected a frothy, serous fluid, 
ofareddish hue, The left lung and heart 
healthy. 

From the detail of this case, Mr. Lloyd 
conceived the important questions arising 
for discussion to be, whether the miscar- 
riage was to be considered as the conse- 
quence of the operation. If so, was the 
particular condition of inflammation of the 
uterus the result of the miscarriage? Was 
the peritonitis the consequence of the ope- 
ration, or only consequent upon the inflam- 
mation that occurred in the uterus? Was 
the diseased state of the lung, evidently of 
very recent existence, produced by the 
same cause? lf there wasa risk of abor- 
tion consequent upon an operation about the 
mamma during pregnancy, was an operation 
performed in any other part of the body, not 
be | as attended with the same 
risk? 

Mr. Satmon, as far as he had been able 
to understand the case, considered it not at 
all an uncommon one under such circum- 
stances, and doubted the efficacy of the 
treatment. 

Mr. Sueanrtey looked upon the peritonitis 
aS consequent on the puerperal state and 
the treatment seemed to have been any 
thing but efficient. He should at least have 
bled ad deliquium. 

Mr. Proctor, notwithstanding the great 
sympathy that existed between the mamma 
and uterus, could not bring himself w be- 
lieve, that the operation had caused the 
abortion. The reduced, and, indeed, al- 
most collapsed state of the patient after 
abortion, and where peritonitis was going 
on, was exceedingly deceptive. When the 

tient seemed to have been very much ex- 

austed, he had often applied a hundred 
leeches to the abdomen, and found the pulse 
and patient immediately rally. 
tr. Witttams wished to know whether 
there was any thing of a malignant nature 
in the tumour, which induced Mr. Lloyd to 
the operation during pregnaucy ? 

A Member considered it always highly 
necessary to avoid giving a shock to the 
nervous system during gestation, particu- 
larly through any thing done to the mamma. 

. Ryan thought there could be but 


PNEUMONIA. 


little doubt that the abortion arose from the 
operation, and that the subsequent inflam- 
mation and peritonitis were consecutive of 
the abortion. 

A Memoper apprehended that it would 
not have been possible for this woman to 
have carried the fetus to the full period of 
gestation; and where there was a disease 
likely to produce serious mischief from be- 
ing allowed to go on, and which could be 
removed by the use of the knife. he did not 
think the circumstance of pregnancy ought 
to prevent the performance of the opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Buick had never seen any active dis- 
ease attack the breast during pregnancy ; 
on the contrary, where disease existed in 
the mamma before pregnancy, it almost 
always disappeared as gestation came on 
and proceeded. 

Mr. Dermot held this to have been a 
simple tumour, and that no cause had been 
shown why the operation should have been 
undertaken during pregnancy. In his opi- 
nion it was improper. 

Mr. Lion conceived, that if he had bled 
largely after the dangerous — ap- 
peared, the patient’s life would have been 
cut shorter than it was. He was exceed- 
ingly anxious to have the operation per- 
formed before she ap the full pe- 
riod of gestation. 

The Gocomicn was here concluded on an 
intimation being given, that it shouid be 
allowed to be renewed at the next Meeting. 

Dr. Ryaw exhibited a specimen of dis- 
eased uterus, which he conceived to be an 

lient speci of ulcus exedens 
Mr. Satmon showed a beautiful prepa- 
ration, too, of a diseased rectum, in con- 
junction with disease of the urethra and 
mortification of the stomach, of which the 
patient had died. 


The debate upon these cases is to take 


place at the next Meeting. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS ON PNEUMONIA, 


By Henry Perry, Esq. Surgeon. 


Pwevumonta has, throughout the past, and 
still occupies at the present season, the at- 
tention of the medical practitioner. The 
observations I have to offer on this disease 
are chiefly intended for the junior members 
of our profession, the majority of whom are 
in the habit of perusing your admirable jour- 
nal of medical science. Pneumonia 
frequent] roduced by exposure 
body to cold, or by 
sudden atmospheric changes. The cuticu- 
lar circulation, generally s; , becomes 
primarily affected, when, from constriction 
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i of itself in making attempts 
come the wastes which disease may have produced, 
usually happens that the lungs be 
i Is,, When hectic supervenes 
seat of congestion. The bronchial vesse | bask onl 
tions the pu i illaries of the cheeks, noc- 
where distri rougho e wea 
i like sediment, &c. Having 
of the lungs, and which, with the latter, be- ; . . oon 
come orged wi 3 considered the leading features of pne 
d to its treatment. In all 
ing, the number of inspirations varying rom | pt w! 
Gat the heart’s action is full and power- 
the left or Might. some- | ful, whilst in others a epres- 
i ! "spine ; iti . We most com- 
own dy bly in the latter case, even after the abstrac- 
the ric of but a few ounces of blood, which I 
fre- have known occur in numerous instances of 
ron pneumonia, as well as enteritis. Writers on 
ly enteritis almost invariably lay it down asa 
in the inflammation, in fact, so intimately Git tone ¢ 
sation | putes whereas, in the majority of cases I have 
with, and it has falien to my lot to have 
di hada great number, and of the very sever- 
from t disease. | 
either is very similar, and it matters fad kind 
hie tae fifty beats, in even as low as forty in 
become hi inut h cases the pulse has 
itui hers to the natural standard, 
i from the lungs, which govern conduct were 
‘ ive inflammation exists. By 
iz-| brain, and necessarily that of the nervous 
cumstances the blood cannot be de-carboniz- | rain, 
When the ma Sanat met th inflam-| have been pursued, its action is, for a time, 
is f d 00 | one nded, and, consequently, the circula- 
af te shin tion arrested, not only in the inflamed 
ensure, ity t, but throughout the body generally ; 
well campleined of thus it is evident a direct effect 
‘ he disease. Although a new 
it pre on the renewal of the heart's action, 
there you its quantity s diminished, and 
mation, each time the thorax expands, 1 
ost tory reduced. Local bloodletting, either by 
ity | i leeching, is strongly to 
- he disease, ee i in) i h ns we unload those 
i ful, which is effected by 
i ing the skin, its blood vessels become power- 
by t is| fully stimulated, when the exhalants pour 
fj out that increased quantity of serum met 
termed hectic fever. Hectic is not a fever of| out tha 
idiopathic character, but is occasioned by na- | with ben tended 
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I now come to speak of internal means to 
be employed ; I shall advert chiefly to those 
which come under the denomination of er- 
pectoranis, and, perhaps, @ view of their modus 
dperandi may not be objectionable to the 
student. Previous to the employment of 
expectorant medicines, we are to endeavour 
to reduce the inflammatory condition of the 
organ, Or otherwise it would be vain to ex- 
pect they could be productive of the least 

» for, as long as inflammation exists, 
tetion diminishes, or ceases altogether. 
When the inflamed part has been thus acted 
60, and when we shall have ascertained that 
the vessels of the mucous tissue are at the 
point of secretion, then is the precise period 
to commence with expectoraat medicines, 
and, at this stage of the disease, tartarised 
antimony, Or ipecacuanha, will prove of infinite 
service, carried so far as to keep up a con- 
tinued nausea, without producing actual 
vomiting. By nauseating the system we 
— relaxation, not ouly of muscular 
e, but likewise of the vascular system in 
getieral, Squill moy be cousidered as a 
useful expectorant, but it certainly must 
ive place to those | ;reviously named, 
fralian physicians have exhibited tartarized 
antimony to the extent of five or six grains a 
dose, and they contend its effects are extra- 
Ordinary in subduing the disense; I have 
given it tovery nearly the same extent, 
which the stomach has retained, yet 
not with any apparent advantage, for as 
large and repeated bleedings were resorted 
to as in ortlinary instances. I consider it 
important, where the system will bear it, to 
carry mercury so far, at this stage of the dis- | 
ease, as to produce a gentle ptyalism, for we | 
very well know that this medicine has a 
peculiar action on mucous surfaces, by in- 


creasing the activity of their secreting vessels 
which is instanced in that form of deafness 
occasioned by an inflammatory condition of 
the mucous membrane lining the eustachian | 
tube, and which not unfrequently restores 
it to a healthy state. When the pulse con- 
tines frequent and the cough troublesome, 
after the more urgent symptoms have abated, 
digitalis, either in the form of powder or in- 
fusion, may be given with advantage, great 
caution, of course, is necessary to be observed 
during its use, aud likewise its action to be 
narrowly watched. Colchicum has, by some 
been greatly extolled, and, in 

heir estimation, it promises to supersede 
the use of digitalis, when the latter is indi- 
cated, yet 1 must confess myself sceptical 
on that point, and with a fair proportion of 
reason, never having seen it, except in a so- 
litary instance, answer the proposed end, 
namely, that of reducing the action of the 
heart and arteries, 1 have seen it pre- 
seribed generally in the form of powder, 
which is by far the best mode of giving it. 


Great care is in preparing it, as 
the heat should never wed to exceed 
104 degrees of Fahrenheit, for, should a 
greater temperature be used, its mucilagin- 
ous property becomes destroyed, on whi 
its principal action is said to depend, 
must, of course, be understood to apply the 
above observations to its use as a substitute 
for digitalis, since very few cau dispute its 
good effects, which are found to arise when 
exhibited either in rheumatismus or podugra. 
There can be no impropriety in giving our 
patient, provided they may have previous! 
passed restless nights, an opiate at beds 
y ved the better form is that > Batley's 
Anodyne which rarel uces distur 
of the head. Pur, the valine hind 
should be repeated occasionally throughout 
the disease, and the diet of the patient be 
strictly antiphlogistic. In regard to the 
of mucilaginous drinks they are rarely f 
productive of the least good ; they ought, in- 
deed, to be expunged from practice. The 
same observation may be applied to oily 
emulsions which are frequently made the 
menstrua for conveying more active re- 
medies. 

Henbury, near Bristol, Dec, 1, 1828. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ANATOMY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


—— © ye gods! think 1, what need we have 
any friends if we should never have need of them ? 
They were the most needless creatures living, should 
we never make tse for them, and would most re- 
semble sweet instruments hung up in cases, that 
keep their sounds to themselves. — Timon oF 

THENS. 


Sir,—Before proceeding with my notice 
of the individuals conceraed in the ma- 
nagement of the Richmond School of Ana- 
tomy, and connected with the House of 
ladustry in this city, I must be allowed 
the privilege of shortly replying to a writer 
in your 73rd Number, signing himself 
Richmond,” who has taken up the cud- 
gels, both to defend Mr. Carmichael and to 
belabour my unfortunate shoulders, My 
quotation proves the value of friends, and 
the use of their music; and, doubtless, Mr. 
Carmichael will, like the credulous Timon, 
laud the zeal that plucked the instrument 
from its case, to perform so sweet a strain 
in his vindication. 

Richmond, Sir, is a hard hitter, and [ 
may say with Dromio, of Ephesus, “ he 
struck so plainly, I could too well feel his 
blows ;” although, to continue the meta- 
phor, ‘‘ so doubtfully, that I could scarce 
understaud them.” Hut truth is a strong 
armour, and needs no invincible coat, like 
his friend Jack the Giantkiller, to protect 


| 

| 


its wearer from the whip, with which he is 
dentine of armitig every honest hand, to 
lash him from the east to the west. How- 
ever, he may Spare whipcord for the use of 
his friends, since he belabours so cteditabl 
himself, and rather strive to direct his 
means of offencé to 4 vulnerable point, in- 
stead of raining down stripes 80 thick and 
confusedly, that there is no making out 
where he means them to fall, or what his 
object isin their application. His first blow 
is a positive denial of the statement, that 
Mr. Carmichael neglects his hospital; and 
he has the hardihood to affirm eleven times, 
as the maximum of that gentleman's ab- 
sences, from November 1827 to November 
1828. This iscracking the whip with a ven+ 
geance ; but, unhappily for him, I am fur- 
nished with a triumphant proof of the facts 
I stated, by his reference to the surgeon’s 
signature Book. I am quite willing to ad- 
mit, that Mr. Carmichael’s name may not 
be missing more than eleven times during 
the space alluded to; but as eight o'clock 

to be that gentleman’s hour of 
visiting the hospitel, when the pupils are 
waiting for him, 1 should bardly imagine 
that the common-place obligation between 
surgeon and pupil, of having given a sum of 
money for a quantum of instruction, could 
be redeemed by the appearance of Mr. 
Carmichael at any subsequent hour of the 
day, when his attendance was unexpected, 
and unbestowed upon a single patient, un- 
less at the request of his resident pupil, 
who might to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of treating an important case. 
1 again assert, that Mr. Carmichael was 
** frequently, far too frequently, absent,” 
during the year 1827-8, on Mondays and 
Fridays, from his expectant pupils, who 
were treated, instead, to the exhibition of 
Mr. Belton, who, as the friend of Rich. 
moud, (par nobile fratrum,) is so well quali- 
fied for the exercise of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Carmichael’s duty. Let us, however, 
consult the signature- , and we shall find 
that, although Mt. Carmichael’s name may 
be found pretty constantly in it, the truth 
of my assertions will be manifest, by count- 
ing the few days on which Mr. Carmichael 
visited his hospital at eight o’clock,* the 
regular and stipulated hour for meeting the 
apprentices and pupils. The plea of ill 
health will not suffice here, available as it 
may have been since November. The hos- 
pital was visited, it seems, by Mr. Carmi- 
chael, but at the hour most convenient to 
himself. Under this explanation, what 
becomes of Richmond’s fairness of conclu- 
sion? ‘Truly, is it like the lash of his whip, 
—lost? 


* Each surgeon, on entering the hospital, 
signs his name, and the time of his arrival. 
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As to Richmond's remarks upon Mr, 
Carmichael’s rare qualifications as a lec- 
turer, and his strictufe upon my opinion, 
this blow is otie from which, indéed, I can- 
not flinch. 1 wish him, and the competent 
judges with whom he classes himself,—joint 
adiniters of Mr. Carmichaél’s lectures and 
Mr. Belton’s siirgery,—joy of théir pene- 
tration ; and stfongly recomiinend Mr. Car- 
mictiael to réad his whole works to them at 
his next lectures, and Mr. Belton to give 
them an hour's attendance at tlie hospital 
évery other morniug: it would be a ot 
pity for their admiration to be wasted. 
repeat, Mr. Carmichael is a good clinical 
lecturet ; he addresses Lis class in & 
versational style, and without any of the 

ainful effort apparent in his surgical read- 
bags. I also repeat, that Mr. Belton is a 
logy for Mt. Carmichael, and 
é pupils have no right to put up 


very lame 
one which 
with. 
And 86, Mr. Editor, Mt. Carmtichael will, 
in his gtéat totidescension, after having 
rted with his share in the school wo Dr. 
M‘Donnell, admit the class to his clinical 
lectures on the ¥érnereal disease. In the 
prospectus of the winter course of the Rich- 
mond School of Anatomy, Mr. Carmichael 
is représented as a le¢turer on the aa 
and practice of surgéry, and his namé has, 
am confident, drawn many st to the 
school this season; and they will kindly be 
admitted to his clinical lectures! Messieurs 
Professors, Mr. Ex- Professor, infinitely are 
our pupils indebted to you! They have 
bere assembled by the tinkling of a kettle, 
and now you would take away the queen 
bee. Your decoy-duck has done his part, 
and your market is stocked with as fine a 
brood of ducklings as yout hearts can desire. 
Well! Heaven help your morals, says 
your friend Lennox. 1 never suspected 
Mr. Carmichael’s resignation ; Richmond, 
however, establishes it, and his information 
atones for his next blow, (a word and a 
blow, Mr. Editor, they generally come to- 
gether,) that the class, instead of losing, is 
gaining ground this season. ‘This certainly 
appears to be the fact, and may be accounted 
for, both in the influence which Mr. Carmi- 
chael’s name carries with it, and in a pro- 
mise since amply realized, of erecting cer- 
tain gymnastic apparatus, for the improve- 
ment of the pupils in practical anatomy ; * 
but what, in the name of all the halt and 
blind, does Kichmond mean, * by the ad- 
vantages afforded the pupils by the House 
of Industry,” and which induced several of 


* I wonder who would listen to Dr. 
M‘ Donnell, and his confounded corpora eliva- 
ria and pyramidalia, now, quoth a youngster, 
seizing the rope of a huge whirligig ; give 


me the study of the muscles. 


i 
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them to flock to the Richmond snare? If) 
any of them have a grievous infirmity, or 
bodily affliction, I dare say the governor of 
that immense poor-house might extend its 
benefits to them ; but what they have to do 
in a work-house, as gymnastic or medical 
students, I really cannot comprehend. 
Really, Richmond, you wore out the lash | 
before you ventured that last blow; put up 
the whip, then, as it is useless, and be ad- 
vised by your friend Lennox not to meddle 
with it in future ; the beavy whip is alone 
formidable, and this you cannot wield ; the 
little sixpenny child’s toy you handle, might 
+ ahi its crack, but cannot injure by its 


The motives of this writer, however, Mr. 
Editor, are worth analysis; he wishes to 
defend Mr. Carmichael from what he consi- 
ders an unprovoked attack, and, so far, dis- 
plays his gratitude for the assistance and 
attention afforded at the Rutland-Square 
Dispensary ; but the gratitude of one will 
not gloss over the act of injustice to many, 
and I think I have made it apparent, not- 
withstanding the assertions of Richmond, 
that Mr. Carmichael’s duty has been neg- 
lected. 

Now, Sir, to show the value of your pub- 
lication, if alone to ome institution, Mr. 
Carmichael has, unfortunately, laboured un- 
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fellow-countrymen, at an establishment 
sessed of singular advantages to the student, 
if they are only secured by attention, and I 
may add honesty, in spite of his lashings, 
which can hardly penetrate the armour | 
boasted of. ‘‘ Richmond! I know 


Dublin, Dec. 13, 1828. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY FOR THE DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 

Sin,—We beg the favour of the insertion 

of the following reply to the observations 

respecting the above charity contained in 

your 275th Number, and signed ‘* One of 
the Monthly Committee.” 

Nir, your obedient servants, 
Tus Paysictans anp SURGEONS OF TUE 
InstITUTION. 


With the author’s remarks on the “ phi- 
lanthropic views” of the founder of the 


der a fit of illness for some weeks past, from | charity, we have nothing todo. The pro- 
which he is now oaly recovering. During | fession are capable of forming a correct esti- 
his unavoidable absence from the hospital, | mate of them. But, 

who has attended the wards for him—Mr.| First, as to the alleged instance of neg- 
Belton? No! Thanks to your pages, Dr.|lect on our parts, we must remark that, if 
M‘Dowel has been appointed in his room, | the Member of the Committee had been as 
and he, at all events, is vastly superior to | anxious to discharge his duty to the charity, 
Richmond's well-qualified house-surgeon, | as he seems desirous of influencing the a 


to whose instructions the pupils would have 
been otherwise consigned. In my remarks 
on Mr. Carmichael’s conduct, 1. was infla- 
enced by a love of my profession, and by an 
attention to the welfare of my fellow. 
countrymen. The pupils have paid their 
money on the guarantee of Mr. Carmichael’s 
name, and he has no right to disappoint 
them of one iota of instruction—" tibi seris— 
tibi metis.”” 1 may say to this gentleman, bis 
conduct was the text, and my remarks have 
been the lecture ; nor do I think he can feel 
iadebted to Richmond for again bringing 
him before the medical world, in order that 
his neglect might be more fully exposed. 
His friends are certaiuly the most needless 
creatures living, if they perform such odes in 
his praise ; odes in which discord and false- 
hood strive for the mastery. My pen has 
hardly been dipped in gail, as Richmond 
imagines, and for wl.ich | will excuse lum, 
in the supposition that he labours under an 
attack of icteras, -eeing every thing through 


lir and professional mind against the medi- 
cal officers, he would have had the case in 
question inquired into at the Committee. 
But not a single instance of neglect, on the 
part of the medical officers of the charity, 
has ever been before this body. As to the 
instance in question, the following is an ab- 
stract of the particulars connected with it, 
furnished by the house-surgeon, who is 
a well-educated, experienced, and able 
member of the profession. It should be 
kept in recollection, that no patients are 
yet received into the wards of the building. 

« Edward Cole, aged eight months, was 
admitted on ‘luesday, 21st of October, 1823. 
As he was brought from a distance, and 
early in the day, I entered him in the 
register- book the Institution, and pre- 
scribed for him immediately. The child 
had some irritative fever: the belly was 
tumid and hard, indicating mese:.teric ob- 
struction, aud he appeared disposed to 
rachitis, The gums were much swollen ; 


a yellow medium ; but it has been directed 
by truth. Not one syllable of my former 


letter can be disproved, and I will go onto be taken immediately, hy 
j 


they were, therefore, lanced. The medi- 
‘cines prescribed were, an aperient powder 
-cum creta 


i 
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you.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Lennox. 

| 
| 
it 


UNION 


OF BONE. 


every night, and the diaphoretic mixture | attendance, we are to furnish a room and 


every three hours. Seeing no immediate | provide it with coals, when it is the duty 
danger in the case, sufficient medicines to} of the Committee themselves to do so; and, 
last till Saturday were given, on which day | where one dispenser only is kept, a number 


‘the mother was told to attend. 


came, | cf patients cannot always be provided with 


however, on the Friday, and I prescribed | their medicines in a short time. The phy- 
for the child, as she had come out of the | sicians and surgeons are in no way the cause 
regular order of attendance. I found the | of the delay the patients experience in ob- 
blood oozing slightly from the gum; the | taining their medicines. 


chief disease existing in the child's consti- 


We have now adverted to all that re- 


tution generally, and in the abdominal vis- | quires notice in the Committee-man’s letter ; 
cera in particular. An active styptic was | and we have no hesitation in stating, that it 


ordered to the gum, with the necessary 


has been written in opposition to, or with- 


directions, and aperients and astringent} out the knowledge of, the body of which he 


tonics prescribed. The mother returned|is a member. 


In conclusion, we unhesi- 


again on Saturday, (one of the days in the|tatingly declare, that, with the exception 
reg order of her attendance,) when the | of periods of illness, our attendance has been 


ysi of that day saw the child. 


uniformly regular ; and, whilst we have en- 


lood, or rather bloody water, continued to | deavoured to advance the medical reputa- 


ooze from the gum. Petechie had now ap- 
peared on the body, and the mother was 
made acquainted with the danger. The 
muriated tincture of iron was directed to be 
constantly applied to the gum; and nitric 
acid, with Cascarilla bark, were prescribed 
internally. I saw no more of either the 
mother or child.” 

With reference to the long 

rile declamation in which the author in- 
ulges against the medical officers of the In- 
stitution, it is unnecessary for them to make 
any remark. It is only where he refers to 
alleged facts or circumstances, that he re- 
quires to be noticed. 

2. He alludes to the tearing out of a leaf 
in the house-visitors’ book. ‘This occurred 
some years ago, under circumstances of mis- 
conception on the «parts both of a medical 
officer and house-visiton; but, as the mat- 
ter was explained at the following meeting 
of the Committee, and long before the writer 
of the letter had the honour of being one 
of that body, it couldin no way promote the 
interests of the charity now to refer to it. 

8. The author of the letter next alludes 
to a motion carried in the Committee, re- 
specting a book, in which they wish the 
medical officers to sign their names, with 
the day and date of their attendance, and 
the time of their arrival at, and departure 
from, the institution. This the medical 


ragraph of 


tion of the Institution, we have avoided 
compromising our own character by acts 
which, however they be veiled by the gloss 
of benevolence or philanthropy, are neither 
compatible with professional duties nor pro- 
fessional respectability. 

Infirmary, 8th Dec, 1828. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sirx,—The following I consider a beauti- 
ful instance of the union of bone by the first 
intention. Should you think it worthy a 
place in your valuable journal, I shall be 
happy in_ having had the opportunity of 
communicating it. 
Your obedient servant, 

F, Witson. 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, Nov. 10th, 1828. 


Oct, 14th, J. Cawthorn, a labouring man, 
was feeding a patent chaff-cutting machine; 
but his foot slipping, bis left hand came in 
contact with one of the blades, which com- 
pletely divided the middle finger from its 
extremity to the base of the second pha- 
lanx, the bones being equally divided. On 
presenting it to be dressed, the wound ap- 
peared very wide, the upper portion being 


much elevated. Strips of plaster were im- 
diate! 


officers, without a single exception, have 
refused to comply with. The motion was 
brought fo y the author of the letter, 
and was treated by them with the respect 
it deserved. It should be remarked, that 
per register-books of patients, with the 
iseases, &c., are always kept at the Insti- 
tution; and the medical officers preserve 
full details of the more important cases. 

4. We have nothing to do with the direct- 
ing or providing for the accommodation or 
comforts of the patients ; this rests with the 
Committee themselves. It surely cannot 
be expected that, in addition to gratuitous 


ly applied, and the two parts brought 
into close contact. A bandage was applied 
rather firmly over the plaster, and the finger 
allowed to remain for two days without 
dressing, no inflammation superveving. 
On the 16th, the wound seemed to be firm! 
uniting, and the plasters were yeeowal. 
On the 18th, there appeared a little ten- 
dency to separation, owing to his having 
used his hand ; but a small compress of lint 
restored the connexion, and from that time 
it rapidly united. On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, the union was completely restored, 
and the finger firm and sound. 
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THE LANCET. 
Londen, Saturday, December 27 , 1828. 


We call the attention of our readers to a 
Report of the Proceedings which took place 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday last, 
in consequence of an Advertisement calling 
on the Friends of Surgical Reform, the sup- 
porters of a Free Medical Press, and the 
humane contributors to our Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, to assemble for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propositions 
which, as will be seen, were discussed and 
adopted at the Meeting. The Meeting was 
advertised for seven o'clock, and, shortly 
after that hour, was numerously attended ; 
but, by the time the chair was taken, the 
room was crowded to an overflow; nearly 
three hundred persons being present. 

We are not insensible to the mark of ap- 
probation spontaneously bestowed upon our 
public conduct by the numerous and highly 
respectable meeting assembled on this oc- 
easion, but we consider the proceedings at 
that Meeting more especially entitled to 
attention, as affording a proof of the state of 
public feeling with respect to the corrupt 
system which prevails at our charitable in- 
stitutions—a system which must, ere long, 
undergo a complete reform. We are too 
thoroughly persuaded of the advantages of 
opposition in ail cases, and under all circum- 
stances involving matters of public inte- 
rest, not to be well pleased at finding, that 
the Resolutions proposed at the Meeting 
were opposed ; nor have we much reason 
to be dissatisfied at finding, that they could 
not be resisted on any stronger grounds than 
those which were offered against them by 
Dr. Sue. If the Corruptionists are not 
likely to profit much by the talent which 
Dr. Suzi has displayed in their behalf, they 
are, at any rate, indebted to him for his in- 
trepidity ; for this gentleman has volun- 
teered his disapprobation of a work which, 


MEETING AT THE FREEMASONS’ TAVERN. 


it is plain, upon his own showing, that he 
does not read. The readers of this Journal 
will require no stronger evidence of this 
fact, than that Dr. Suzi has ventured to 
repeat the charge, that the Courses of Lec- 
tures published in Tur Lancer, have been 
published wichout the consent of the Lectu- 
rers, a charge, which even Sir Jamzs Scare 
LETT, we apprehend, must by this time admit 
to be utterly false and unfounded. We refer 
Dr. Suzie to the last Number of Tue Lay- 
cet, or to the Preface of our present vo- 
lume, (No. 266,) or to our 275th Number, 
in which the demonstration of the falsehood 
of this charge was published, “in order that 
this calumny, if it were egain repeated, 
might be as much contemmed in all other 
quarters as it has been uniformly contemned 
by ourselves.” With respect to the re- 
mark made by another gentleman at this 
meeting, charging us with baying published 
an inaccurate report of the trial, we have 
only to repeat what was indeed said in our 
defence by another speaker at the meeting, 
that the report in question was taken from 
the newspapers, and that we gave sufficient 
notice to our readers that we were not re- 
sponsible for any erro;® or omissions with 
which it might be chargeable. Let the 
gentleman, who supposed us capable of 
suppressing any thing that might be said 
against our reporter, or against ourselves, 
wait till we publish an authentic report of 
the trial. The bitterest enemies of this 
Journal have never imputed to it a want of 
courage, The Cnuainman of the meet- 
ing, (Mr. Pary,) adverted to the cross- 
examination of Mr, Bropre, in the course 
of which we proved from the mouth of that 
gentleman that he had paid part of the 
expenses incurred by Mr. Asernerny, 
in the proceedings which the straight- 
forward and independent surgeon of St, 
Bartholomew's instituted against us in 
the Court of Chancery, and also that he had 
contributed te defray the expenses of a 
person who bad published a wretched imita- 
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tion of this Journal. Mr. Pary remarked 
that the evidence of Mr. Bropis, though it 
went incontestibly to prove that a combi- 
nation had been formed against Tur Lay- 
cer, was given in a manly and straight- 
forward manner; and in this remark we 
entirely concur. We shall not be suspected 
of any desire to flatter Mr. Bropre, but 
we must say that his evidence might be, 
in many respects, most strikingly aud ho- 
nourably contrasted with that given by 
some of his colleagues, and that we consider 
him by far the most honest and conscien- 
tious of the Bars which winged their way; 
on the late occasion, to Westminster Hall. 


SURGICAL REFORM. 


A Meeting was beld yesterday evening, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in pursuance of 
an advertisement calling on the ‘ Friends 
of Surgical Reform, the Supporters ofa free 
Medical Press, and the humane Contribu- 
tors to our Hospitals and Infirmaries,” to 
meet there, in order to adopt measures for 

nting Mr. Wakley, the Editor of Tue 

NeET, With some decided mark of their 
approval of his spirited conduct, in his late 
trial in the Court of King’s Bench, at the 
suit of Mr. Bransby Cooper, and of the prin- 
ciples which he so powerfully advocated on 
that occasion.” 

At half past seven o'clock, Mr. Pary 
was called to preside over the Meeting, 
which consisted chiefly of members of the 
medical profession, 

The Chairman said he would gladly have 
avoided the honour they had conferred on 
him, but for two considerations. The ad- 
vertisement represented the meeting to be 
for the advancement of the cause of medical 
~eform, and for the support of a free medi- 
cal press. He owned that he was a friend 
to both. He was aware that there were 
some who were opposed to them. In the 
few words he shou/d say, he trusted that 
nothing would be construed into offence by 
either party. The friends of the liberty of 
the press, should be also the friends of order 
and decorum. They were met on a serious 
subject, and he hoped they would go into it 
with temper and decency, There could be 
no doubt that Mr. Wakiey had rendered 
great assistance to the cause of medical and 

ical reform, and for that reason, it was 
the duty of the profession to sypport him on 
the present occasion. He was aware that 
some objections were made to the meeting. 


It happened that the first advertisement, by 
an error of the press, was headed ‘“‘ Wakley 
against Cooper ;” the word ats having been 
mistaken for “‘ against,” instead of being, a8 
it was, merely an abbreviation of “ 
suit” Cooper. Nobody could be blamed for 
being tender of the reputation of others, 
and it was far from his intention to make or 
permit any attack on the character of any 
individual. But it was necessary to draw a 
line of distinction between men in public 
life, and those who were strictly private in- 
dividuals. He knew that many members of 
the profession objected to the liberty of the 
medical press, though they were friendly to 
the general liberty of the press on all other 
subjects, The reason clearly was, that they 
were sometimes apt to be wounded by it ; 
but though this was occasionally disagree- 
able to individuals, the truth was, that it 
was the barb only that made the weapon 
stick. (Cheers.) The liberty of the press 
was not the enemy of good character, but 
its best and surest safeguard. If anybody 
in this country considered himself aggrieved, 
he had three means of redress. He could 
challenge the defendant to a public trial, 
before a tribunal, where the evidence as to 
the libel, would be sifted and examined by 
either side. If the complainant was not 
content with this mode of redress, he might 
appeal to a criminal prosecution, in which 
the truth of the libel was not considered, 
but it was regarded merely as a public 
offence, because it was likely to stir up the 
individual libelied to revenge and bloodshed. 
But the other mode was certainly more just 
and honourable in its nature—he meant that 
of a trial for damages, by civil action, in 
which the accuser brought his evidence 
fully before the Court, and proved whether 
the defendant was right or wrong. This was 
that trial of which Englishmen boasted, and 
of which no man had reason to com- 
plain. There was yet another mode of 
redress, which he thought the most ho- 
nourable of the three—namely, to contradict 
the accusation through the same channel 
that published it, without having recourse 
at all to an action. In most cases, public 
men found this remedy suflicient ; and in 
that which had called them together, if 
Mr. Bransby Cooper had openly and dis- 
tinctly stated that the report in Tne Lay- 
cer had been false, he, for one, had such 
confidence in the honesty and integrity of 
Mr. Wakley, that he believed that gentle- 
man would have been the first to give him 
redress. (cheers-) He felt that the late 
trial was a subject of great delicacy. The 
parties were both well known to him. 
Mr. Bransby Cooper had been one of his 
fellow-students, and was a man for whom 
he had the greatest regard, and of whom 


he had the highest opinion, But there was 
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a difference between his character as a 
public man and a private individual. Every 
one who held a public station embodied 
himself with his works, and cduld not 
fairly complain, after asking for the public 
raise, if he received its censure. (Cheers.) 
The Chairman then proceeded to com- 
ment on what he deemed the essential 
ints for the consideration of the meeting. 
‘here was a great and striking difference 
between the conduct of the parties, in one 
respect, on the late trial. On one side, 
the evidence was given by persons who 
had seen the operation, and, on the other, 
by those who not seen it. A ques- 
had arisen out of the proceedings, 

as to the character of the plaintiff. If 
that had been the only question, he would 
have been proud to bear his testimony to 
Mr. Cooper's great merits. But he con- 
sidered that too much stress was laid on 
the motives of individuals, where the pub- 
lic were concerned. Many acts, useful to 
the community, might proceed from a pal- 
try desire w gratify very discreditable 
feelings. Men were frequently prompted 
to do their duty, in order to satisfy their 
ride or vanity, or seek their emolument. 
he real question for the public was, whe- 
ther the statement was true? He might 
as well ask the reporters who were taking 
notes of what he was saying, what their 
motives for so doing were? They would, 
he had no doubt, and very properly, an- 
swer him, ‘‘ What's that to you?” (A 
laugh.) ifthe public good was promoted, 
it mattered not what was the motive of 
the man who did it. He could not refrain 
from allading to what was called Brodie’s 
combination, as it appeared on the late 
trial. That gentleman bad given his evi- 
dence in a manly and straightforward man- 
ner. When asked whether he had contri- 
buted towards the expenses of a proceeding 
in Chancery against Tue Lancer, he owned 
at once that he had ; and it was known that 
those expenses had been raised by a sub- 
scription among certain gentlemen who 
widh ed to suppress the publication of Me- 
dical Lectures. That was, in his opinion, 
@ private combination against the public 
good. (Cheers.) The next question was, 
how was this combination to be opposed ? 
He thought it must be by another combina- 
tion. (Cheers.) The only difference be- 
tween the two would be, that one was for 
ape emolument, the other for the pub- 
ie good. Before he concluded, he felt it 
his duty to state, that Mr. Wakley had, on 
many occasions, advocated the cause of 
Medical Reform, in his valuable publica- 
tion, and had given wings to their words, 
and substance to their ideas. Surgical Re- 
form would have been a bye-word but for 
his exertions. He had always been found 


ready to t document free of ex- 
A that subject, and on 
that ground alone he deserved the support of 
the profession. Tae Lancer had been highly 
useful also in publishing Hospital Reports, 
which formed a strong. inducement to the 
professional man to do his duty, because he 
knew that he was watched over by an im- 
partial judge, and which were equally ad- 
vantageous and satisfactory to the patient, 
because he knew that an improper treat- 
ment of his case would become the subject 
of public inquiry. In conclusion, the Chair- 
man said he would hear with pleasure the 
observations on either side, and he hoped 
the business would be conducted with order 
and regularity. He was, by his own view, 
fully convinced of the respectability of the 
Meeting. 

Mr. Waller, in the first Reso- 
lution, adverted to the terms of the adver- 
tisement, and remarked, that the question 
for them was, not whether they would sup- 
port Cooper against Wakley, or Wakle 
against Cooper, but whether they w 
have a free medical pressor not. (Cheers.) 
Every body must admit, that there was 
only one medical publication that was en- 
titled to be considered free—only one that 
dared to tell the truth. Another had been 
attempted to be set up against it, but this 
wretched rival was gagged and manacled, 
and its reports were only a medium which 
distorted truth, aod were almost unintelli- 
gible. It was not, however, to support any 
particular man, or publication, that he came 
to that Meeting, but to support the general 
cause in which they were all interested. 
He concluded by moving the first Reso- 
lution, that ‘* the best interests of the Me- 
dical Profession, and of the Public, are 
identified with the cause of Medical and Sur- 
gical Reform; and that Mr. Waxtey, as 
Eprror of Tus Lancer, having given the 
first impulse to that cause, and having sub- 
sequently advocated it with undeviating 
firmness and fidelity, is entitled to the cor- 
dial thanks and support of this Meeting.” 

Mr. Mills seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. Hensley expressed the gratification he 
felt, that so numerous and respectable an 
auditory should evince, by their presence, 
that they were the friends of Mr. Wakley. 
Certain it was, that by his undaunted con- 
duct, and irresistible arguments in ‘Tue 
Lancer, Mr. Wakley had proved, that no 
combination could thrust him down ; and 
the late trial had demonstrated that he was 
not to be crushed. (Cheers.) He (Mr. 
Hensley) had a second Resolution to move, 
which, he was sure, they would cordially 
approve, and which he would presently sub- 
mit, 

Dr. Sheil said, this was an im t 
Meeting, in his opinion, for, if this - 
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it would identify the Me- 

i ion with the Editor of Tue 
Lancet. If the principle embodied in that 
Resolution went forth to the world, it would 
be attended with consequences deeply inju- 
rious to the profession. He knew neither 
Mr. Bransby Cooper nor Sir Astley, and 
therefore he was perfectly impartial. The 
first question was, how far the Medical 
Press was conducted with advantage to me- 
dical science and the members of the pro- 
fession ! Now, he coutended, but with great 
respect, and disclaiming all personal hosti- 
lity, that Tne Lancer had nowise contri- 
buted to the progress of medical science, or 
the improvement of the profession. (Loud 
hissing, and some cheers.) He trusted that 
the Meeting had not been got up by a few 
of the friends of Mr. Wakley, and he was 
sure that that Gentleman was wo respecta- 
ble, and too dignified in his proper person, 
to need any such attempt. (Applause.) 
He trusted that the Meeting was before 
the British public, to ascertain how far 
Tue Laycer was useful or advantageous 
to Medical Science; and he hoped that, 
however partial the Gentlemen present 
might be to Mr. Wakley, they would be 
governed, in what they should do, by the 
real interests of sci (Hear, hear.)— 


The question was one of great interest, for 
it was one that embraced, not only the 
freedom of the press, but the advancement 


of medical science. With respect to the 
freedom of the press, they lived in a coun- 
try where the law always maintained that 
principle. When Mr. Abernethy had ap- 
lied for an injunction against Tue Lancer, 
rd Eldon said, that there could be no 
doubt, that Tue Lancer was a most usefnl 
publication. (Applause.) He did not know 
whether that observation had been brought 
forward at the late trial ; but taking the case, 
what was it? It appeared that the operation 
was one of peculiar difficulty, as stated upon 
oath bysome of the most experienced surgeons 
of the day. This operation was laid hold of 
by Tus Lancer, and published, not as a 
medical, but as a tragical performance, in 
which all persons without science or know- 
ledge were appealed to, and no opportunity 


afforded to Mr. Cooper to vindicate himself. | 


Here, then, was a low and pitiful attempt 


made, through the medium of malice and| He had been ind 
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that a Meeting had been held at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, to offer praise and reward 
to the individual whose conduct had, by the 
verdict of the Jury, been stamped with the 
accusation of untruth. (Hear, hear, and 
hisses). He would not deny that there was 
a degree of talent displayed in Tae Lancer ; 
but neither could it be denied, that it was a 
public depredator by means of reports sur- 
reptitiously obtained ; and the title of “ Li- 
terary Kaven,” which had been applied by 
Sir James Scarlett, appeared to him to truly 
depict its character. (Great hisses and up- 
roar). Was it to be contended that any one 
had a right to come into a private lecture- 
|room, and catch up all he could hear, and 
then to publish what he bad thus surrepti- 
tiously aud frauduiently obtained? (Immense 
uproar and hisses). As far as the Medical 
interest was concerned, he looked upon Tae 
Lancer as one of the most injurious publi- 
cations that had ever appeared. (Hisses). 
All the best writers on the subject had dwelt, 
with peculiar emphasis on the necessity of 
secrecy among the Members of the Profes- 
sion; but Tue Lancet broke through this 
good rule, and made public whatever came 
within its notice ; and he had no doubt, that 
if it coukd get at the cases that occurred in 
private practice, it would give them with- 
out any scruple. (Uproar). 

The Chairman begged to remind the speak- 
er, that at all events Mr. Wakely had not as 
yet done so. 

Dr. Shee: I am arguing on the principle 
which appears to actuate Mr. Wakley. 

Mr, John Elliott rese to order. He could 
not allow Dr. Sheil to be going upon suppo- 
sitions. The thing that he supposed had 
never been done. 

Dr. Sheil was sure, that whatever turn 
might be givea to the subject in England, 
at all events the conclusions that that Meet- 
ing appeared to be ing to would be re- 
sisted abroad. The weight of Sir Astley 


| Cooper’s name abroad would overpower any 


such attempt, and, in fact, would render it 
contemptible ; so that any attempt to prop 
up so low, pitiful, and mean an attack, must 
inevitably be attended with disgraceful fai- 
lure. (Hisses). 

Mr, Stevens observed, that he was much 
surprised at what had fallen from Dr. Sheil. 
d to that Tue 


calumny. (Loud hisses and uproar.) Here | Lancer possessed talent, as he had heard it 
was a rude and pitiful: attempt by malice praised in so many directions, and he cer- 


and calumny (renewed signs of disapproba- 
tion,) and yet it was conteaded that this had 
advanced the medical profession. The evi- 
dence on the trial weat to show, that the 
dangers by which the operator had been 
surrounded were not small, aud that there 
was no just reason to accuse him of unskil- 
fulness in what he did ; and was it then to 
be said, in the face of the British public, 


, tainly bad never heard, till that evening, 
| that it was only to be found in the bands of 
| the illiterate. (Hear, hear! and a laugh). 
He had always understood, that it was 
destined for the use of students and other 
members of the Profession, and that it was 
likely to be of great use in reforming the 
abuses of the Medical Practice. (Hear, hear! 
and cries of “So it will!’’). For his own 
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he was glad that Medical men were | ed, as those who had not been present (ap- 


occasionally cut up, because, when they did 
what was wrong, it was proper that they 
should be told of it; and when they did 
what was right, it added a fresh stimulus to 
their exertions. (Applause). 

_ Mr. Thomas observed, that he had not in- 
tended to say any thing at the present Meet- 
ing ; but, as Dr. Sheil, in the course of his 
speech, had thought proper to make some re- 
marks, tending to calumniate Mr. Wakley’s 
witnesses on the trial, of which he was one, he 
felt called upon to say a few words. (Hear, 
hear!). Dr. Shee seemed to consider them 
all as the mere scum of the earth—as a mi- 
serable band, collected together to support 
Mr. Wakley, whatever might be the conse- 
quence ; as though he was desirous of going 
the whole length of a publication, which 
stigmatised them for what it called “ their 
deep laid contrivances—their rankling en- 
mities, and their bitter revenge.” For 
himself, he could say, that it was not till 
the evening previous to the trial, that he 
had been subpenaed, and that he had, previ- 
ously to the trial, never seen Mr. Wakley. 

Dr. Sheil said, that he could not have al- | 
luded to the gentleman who was speaking, | 
as he did not even know his name. 

Mr. Thomas: But you spoke of the wit- 


nesses in general, 

Dr. Sheil: Only of some of them. 

Mr. Thomas then went on to observe, that 
as Dr. Sheil appeared to be the advocate of 
the opposite party, lie also supposed that be 
was ® contributor to an opposition work. 
(No, no!” from Dr. Sheil). If he were 
not, at all events he had put forward ideas 
that were quite consonant to the senti- 
meats expressed in that Journal. In giving 
his testimony, be had not spoken of the in- 
struments employed in the operation, but of 
his own impressions on the subject, having 
been present thirty-five minutes, and that 
im ion certainly was, that the operation 
had been performed in a buugling and un- 
scientific manner. (Loud applause, mingled 
with hisses). Was he, then, because he 
happened to be a wituess on the occasion, to 
be put down, pell-mell, by the unfounded 
imputations of any one? The highly-prin- 
Cipled, h able-minded, Editor, who 
had determined never to publish any per- 
Sovalities, had loaded Mr, Wakley avd Mr. 
Lambert, with all sorts of abuse. Was this 
what they intended to call acting on princi- 

? (Applause, and cries of “ No, no”), 

e certainly had heard that Mr. B. Cooper 
was an amiable man in private life bet 
what had tiiat to do with the question at is- 
sue? What had they todo with the private 
cheracter of @ man in a public office ? 

Cheers). Surely the witnesses of Mr. 
akley were as competent to speak of the 
manner in which the operation was perform- 


plause); and as he had seen miany opera- 
tions performed, he conceived tliat he was a 
competent judge of the skill of the opera- 
tor. (Applause). 
Mr. Evans, who red to be a stu- 
dent, thought that the introduction of any 
attack upon the witnesses, or, indeed, of 
anything that occurred at the trial, was 
irrelevant. (Hear, hear.) ‘The way to an- 
swer a speaker was not by hisses, but by 
disproving his arguments, and rebutting his 
facts. (Applause.) If questions were to 
be settled merely by strength of lungs, he 
was afraid that instead of the right side pre- 
vailing, success would uniformly attend 
those whose physical powers, probably, 
much exceeded their mental. (Laughter 
and applause.) He could not agree with 
the Gentleman, who had stated that the law 
of England was the protector of the free- 
dom of the press, for it was well known that 
the judges had decided, over and over again, 
that trath was a libel, (Applause.) It was 
only the vehicle that conveyed public senti- 
ment, and not the furce that itmpelled it for- 
ward. He was convinced that any attempt 
to connect medical reform with Mr. Wakley 
Should be studiously avoided and dis- 
claimed. As a friend of free discussion in 


, every case, and anxious to uphold the prin- 


ciple, whatever he might think of the in- 
strument, he intended to propose, a8 an 
amendment, “ That the latter part of the 
Resolution, releting to Mr. Wakley, should 
be omitted.” This would save the cause of 
medical reform from being identified with 
Mr. Wakley, of whose impartiality he would 
give @ specimen. In the last Number of 
Tue Lancer, the report of the late trial was 
given from The Times, but with a remark- 
able omission. ‘The Lord Chief Justice had 
rebuked one of the defendant's witnesses for 
not answering the questions in a straight- 
forward manner, and this ge was 
omitted, If Mr. Wakley would do this on 
such an occasion, would he be more candid 
when the public eye was less upon him? 
He, therefore, wished to have the question 
of medical reform kept separate from Mr. 
Wakley individually. The first part of the 
Resolution would be carried without a dis- 
senting voice, as on that principle the 
were all agreed, whatever they might thin 
of the conduct of individual 

The Chairman said, he was informed that 
Mr. Wakley meant to publish a very full and 
correct report of the trial. 

A Gentleman, from the lower end of the 
room, said, the last speaker had been some- 
what hasty in blaming Mr. Wakley, as it 
was not yet known whether the report in 
lue Laxcer was taken from The Times, or 
some other paper. No charge was more 
unfounded chen that against Tae Lancer, 
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joiced, because advantages weuld arise from 
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that it was an uncandid or partial publica- 
tion. It might be true that there See at- 
tacks on individuals in furtherance of the 
cause of surgical reform, but the pages 
were as open to theit replies, as if it were 
their own Journal. The very Number 
— by the last speaker, proved the can- 

our and impartiality of Tuk Laycer. Mr. 
Callaway, on the trial, denied that he had 
thrown reflections on Mr. Bransby Cooper's 
character ; and Mr, Wakley had inserted a 
letter in complete vindication of Mr. Calla- 
way’s statement. The speaker then ad- 
verted to the remarks made by Dr. Shee on 
the defendant’s witnesses. obody would 
naturally be more disposed to defend him- 
self, than a person whose credit, vouched 
on oath, was impeached. The witness did 
right to repel the imputation, for other- 
wise the report might have gone forth that 
it was uttered in his presence, and he had 
not dared to rise and answer it. (Cheers.) 
He did not believe, however, that it 
had been meant as an attack on the wit- 
nesses, thought the Gentleman who made it 


had no right to publish the Lectures. They 
had since, however, acknowledged its ne- 
cessity, by following the same course in 
their own publication, (Cheers). Mr.Wak- 
ley’s object tended to meliorate the condition 
of society, by exciting the diligence of the 
medical profession, and rende:ing it neces- 
es that he should bestow adequate care 
and attention on his patients. For those 
reasons he should support the original Mo- 
tion, 

The Amendment was then put, and ne- 
gatived; and the Resolution, as it was ori- 
ginally moved, carried by a very large 
majority. 

Mr. Hensley then, after observing that Mr. 
Wakley’s conduct was highly praiseworthy, 
because it tended, in every way, to the be- 
nefit of humanity, moved the second Reso- 
lution, which was to the following effect :— 

2d. That the purposes for which the 
Hospitals and Infirmaries of the metropolis 
were founded, and that the views of the 
humane contributors to their funds, are 
materially promoted by the weekly publi- 


had come amongst them avowedly as the 
champion of the other party. (Cheers, and | 
cries of ‘‘ Question.”) He would not be 
put down by clamour, as what he was say- | 
Ing, was relevant to the business of the! 
meeting. He had heard the term ‘* mob” | 
used. He suspected that those who used. 
it, did not know where to draw the line 
which separated the mob from the anti- 
mob. As to the circulation of Tne Lancer. 
it did not belong to the mob. ‘That meet- | 
ing, it could not be denied, was respect- 
able ; and he bad no doubt that two-thirds 
of it were subscribers to ue Lancer. 
(Cheers.) 

Nobody having seconded the Amendment, 
it was about to fa!) to the ground, when Dr, 
Shee stepped forward for the purpose. 

Mr. Steel said: He did not belong to the 
medical profession ; but as the advertise- 
ment invited the friends of medical reform, 
he bad come in that capacity, and would of- 
fer a few remarks. The question was as to 
the conduct of Mr. Wakley. They might 
take the evidence of his opponents as a test | 
for his. What had they done? Why, traly, | 
they had established a publication of exact- | 
ly the same kind as his, but inferior in ta- 
lent and integrity. That there was a party 
warfare in the medical profession he re- 


it, and the public welfare would be promo- 
ted. Mr. Wakley deserved the thanks of 
the community ; might, perhaps, some- 
times go further than he could justify; but 
out of the very evil, benefit would accrue. 
The medical world had gone on till recently, 
and nobody knew what was doing, even in 
the public hospitals; but Mr. Wakley has 
thrown all open. But his enemies said he 


cation of Reporrs, detailing the medical 
and surgical treatment of the unfortunate 
patients, and that Mr. Waxcey having 
originated the practice of publishing Hosri- 
Tat Keronts, has conferred important 
benefits on medical science, and on the 
cause of humanity. 


Mr, Smith seconded the Kes lution. 

Mr. Evans said it was realiy im) ossible 
for any mao who wished to promote cheri- 
ties, not to approve of this Resolution from 
beginning toend. He would not, therefore, 
attempt to oppose it, 

The Resolution was then carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. John Filiott, on moving the third Re- 
solution, said that he did not come there to 
interfere in the quarrels of Wakley and 
Cooper. They had acknowledged that Mr. 
Wakley’s exertions had been very conducive 
to reform, by the last Resolution 
they had passed. Indeed, there could be 
no doubt that he had greatly served the 
cause of humanity, by preventing idleness 
on the part of medical persons, and com- 
pelling attention to the poor placed under 
their care. It was his opinion, that the 
editor of Tne Lancer ought to be indemni- 
fied for the whole expense entailed on Lim 
by the late trial, including the damages 
awarded against him. This would not be a 
private subscription, like Brodie’s, but one 
open to the world, and not to be questioned 
in a court of justice. He would not sup- 
port Mr. Wakley, if he had attacked private 
character; but he would, as the editor of 
Tae Lancer, and the Representative of the 
Medical Free Press. He by 
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3d. That the i t and impartial 
principles’on which Tue Laycer was first 
established, have been preserved by Mr. 
Waxtey at all risks; and as it. was ac- 
knowledged at the late trial, that the legal 
expenses of some of his opponents, on an- 
other occasion, were defrayed by cer- 
tain hospital physicians and surgeons, it is 
further resolved, That a Subscription be 
opened for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
peases of the late action. 

Dr, Sheil said, it was peculiarly unplea- 
sant to address the meeting a second time, 
when he knew they heard bim with reluc- 
tamce (cheers and hisses). The greater 
ee of the meeting were the friends of Mr. 

akley. He was not his opponent. He 
was not acquainted with Mr. Cooper, nor 
had he any undue motive for opposing the 
Resolutions; but he was afraid when they 
went abroad, tliey would give an unfair idea of 
the state of the medical profession in England. 
As to a subscription for Mr. Wakley,if he had 
suffered any loss for defending the liberty of 
the Press, he ought to be reimbursed. But 
in this case, though the Chief Justice had 
told the Jury if they thought the report in 
Tue Lancet bona fide, they should find for the 
defendant, the verdict of twelve honest men 
was against him. The substriptiont, herefore, 
would be in the teeth of the Jury, and of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England.. If Mr. 
Wakley had suffered loss in publishing Tue 
Lancer, by vindicating boldly, and, he 
would admit, with some degree of talent, 
the interests of the Medical Profession, his 
claim to the subscription might be enforced. 
But when they heard that he gained a large 
income by publishing other men’s lectures, 
they could uot fear that a fine of 1901. would 
bring him to distress. Was it necessary, 
then, for the friends of Medical Reform to 
come forward? What would they do but 
cast a stigma on Sir Astley Cooper (hisses, 
and some faint cheers) ? 

Mr, J. Elliott remarked that this was not 
to be treated as a party question. 

Dr. Sheil resumed, after a while, to state, 
that so far was he from being opposed to libe- 
ral feelings, that he himself, at the West- 
minister Society (great disorder ensued, and 
cries of “ What have we to do with the 
Westminster Society ?”) 

The Chairman said, certainly that Meeting 
could have nothing to do with the Westmin- 
ster Society. 

Dr. Sheil resumed: Last Saturday night, 
said he, the President proposed to send 
round the ballot-box toexpel Mr.Lambert for 
his conduct relative to this affair. I alone 
opposed it, and it was carried, at my in- 
stance, that a fortnight should be allowed 
him before the ballot was carried into effect. 

Mr. Childs said, that he knew nothing of 
Mr, Wekley, and was not even of the me- 


dical profession, but he had watched the 
progress of this case, because he was, in all 
instances, a firm friend of the liberty of the 
press. His opinion was, that under all the 
circumstances, Mr. Wakley was entitled to 
a new trial, but, at the same time, he would 
not advise him to apply for one. (A laugh.) 
Mr. Childs then proposed to read a letter, 
but the hand-writing was too impenetrable 
for him, and he handed it to Mr. Elliott, who, 
after getting through half a line, was ob- 
liged to declare the case desperate, and 
called in Mr. Hensley to the consultation. 
Both the doctors having resigned, Mr. Childs 
tried once more, but there was so much 
laughter occasioned by the bandying about 
the paper, and the stumbling over half-legi- 
ble words, that he thought it better, after 
a while, to abandon the attempt. 


A discussion then arose about the ques- 
tion of whether an account of a second ope- 
ration for lithotomy by Mr. Cooper (in 
which he had been successful) had been 
sent to Mr. Wakley? It was stated, that 
such was the'case; but as the actiun for 
the present libel was then pending, Mr. 
Wakley thought that he perceived scme- 
thing in that second report that might tend 
to aggravate the damages, and which, at the 
same time, would be further injurious to 
Mr. B. Cooper. 

An elderly Gente an said, that he cer- 
tainly did not agree with the verdict that 
had been given by the jury. (Applause.) In 
his opinion, a justification of the statement 
in Tue lancet bad been made out, and he 
thought. Mr. Wakley was entitled to the 
approbation of every honest man who was 
desirous of supporting the freedom of the 
press. (Loud cheers.) He knew well 
enough how a jury was managed. One 
bad sheep was enough to corrupt the rest 
of the flock; and he had known instances 
at the Old Bailey, where some of the jury- 
men had said, ‘‘ Well, what is the verdict 
to be?”—‘* Oh! it must be guilty.”— 
“ Well, I did not exactly feel that; bet if 
you think so;” and so a verdict of guilty 
was returned, (A laugh.) He could not 
help feeling that the late verdict was not in 
unison with the evidence that had been 
adduced of the protracted and unscientific 
performance of the operation. (Cheers.) 


The third resolution was then carried by 
an immense majority, only five hands being 
held up against it. 

Mr. Evans moved, ‘‘ That the statement 
of professional facts in an unprofessional 
form,—such as the dramatic instead of the 
narrative,—is highly reprehensible in the 
individual, and detrimental to the best in- 
terests of science.” 

This resolution, after some turbulent dis- 


cussion, was withdrawn. 
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STRICTURED RECTUM.—GANGRENOUS STOMACH. 


Mr. Stevens then moved, as the fourth 
resolution, That, “ in accordance with the 
feelings this meeting has expressed, Mr. 
Wakley be invited to attend a public dinner 
and that a committee be nominated to ar- 
range the same.” t>:9 

Mr, Rogers seconded the Resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The members of the committee were then 
named, and power given to add to their 
number.—The Chairman then vacated his 
office, and the meeting separated. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
December 15, 1828. 
Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


CASE OF STRICTURED RECTUM, URETHRA, 
AND GANGRENOUS STOMACH. 


Tue Minutes of the last Meeting were 


Mr. Satmown was consulted in the month 
of October, 1825, by a gentleman, etat. | 
52, who had for maoy years previous, | 
been subject to stricture of the urethra, and 
very repeated attacks of retention of urine, 
8o frequent, that he could not leave home 
without carrying with him a catheter in his 
walking-stick. He had also been treated 
for many years, as having had a diseased 
liver; for this he had taken mercury till he 
had become extremely emaciated. He had 
gone to Cheltenham, and various parts, for 
the advantage of change of air, and taken 
medicine, which he thought had formed, or 
might have converted, his stomach into an| 
apothecary’s shop. Latterly, had had desire | 
to pass his motions three or four times in 
the course of an hour. Small quancities of 
fluid d on those occasions, accompa- 
nied with a sort of burning sensation, and 
crampy pains of the lower part of the gut. 
When Mr. Salmon first saw him, it was un- 
cer a request that he should attend to tap 
the bladder, retention having existed for 
three previous days. On examination, found 
the rectum loaded with hardened feces, 
which, when removed, so relieved the pa- 
tient, that he passed his urine freely very 
soon afterwards, without the introduction 
of any instrument whatever. ‘There was a 
stricture at about four inches from the anus, 
and another at the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon. He attended him till December, and 
and was able to introduce No.7 only. He 
subsequently saw him occasionally, and the 
patient went on recovering, till he was again 
sent for tosee him on the 19th November 
last. He was then labouring under acute 
inflammation, as by the mucous 


membrane of the mouth, state of the tongue 
pulse, &c. There was great pain over the 
surface of the abdomen. Intended to take 
only 18 ounces of blood from the arm, open- 
ed the vein, but could not stop the blood, 
though the finger was applied to the orifice 
for 40 minutes, until 30 ounces were lost ; 
did not faint; ordered simple saline, with 
small doses of hydrarg. c. creta every four 
hours. Went on apparently recovering for 
a few days; then blood was ejected from 
the mouth, nose, and anus, when food 
was taken into the stomach, and, in a short 
time afterwards, expired suddenly. 

The morbid parts were shown to the So-« 
ciety, and very beautiful illustrations the 
were, The gut was immensely coated wi 
fat, thoygh the patient, a corpulent man, 
and a very free liver, had not been a very 
fat subject. The rectum was considerably 
contracted at about three inches from the 
anus, the coats much thickened, but the 
mucous. membrane sound ; immediately 
above, the rectum very considerably di- 
lated. Another contraction at the sigmoid 
flexure for ahout four inches up. The caput 
coli much distended. The liver, though 
formerly suspected to have been diseased, 
was perfectly healthy ; and all the viscera, 
except the stomach, which bore most ex- 
tensive marks of acute inflammation, with 
extensive marks of ulceration throughout a 
considerable portion of it. The inferences 
Mr. Salmon drew from these appearances 
were, first, that those of the rectum esta- 
blished some parts of the doctrine laid down 
in his work, the disposition of the strictures 
being between the mucous and muscular 
coats; next, how much such a case might 
be mistaken at the commencement, the man 
having been treated for many years, under a 
notion that he had diseased liver, whereas 
no such disease had existed; and, lastly, 
that examination ought to proceed beyond 
the first appearances met with, if ae 
persons had had this case to have examined, 
on finding the gangrenous state of the sto- 
mach, they would have considered it suf- 
ficient to have accounted for death, and 
proceeded no further. 

The discussion upon the case occupied 
the evening, in which many useful remarks 
were made by different members; but want 
of space prohibits our giving them. ‘The dis- 
cussion to be resumed at the next Meeting. 


December 22. 
TUBERCULATED SCIRRHOUS UTERUS, CARCI- 
NOMATOUS LIVER, AND CONCUSSION OF 
TUE BRAIN, 
Tue Minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, 
The Prestpgnt read a letter addressed to 


— 


EXTRA-UTERINE FO@TATION. 


him by Mr, Wansbrough, of Fulham, re« 
questing the favour of his exhibiting to the 
Society a stomach pump, the age of which 
had been traced to seventy-five years, and 
also a trocar, which Mr. Wansbrough had 
been in the habit of using eight or nine 

ears. He refered to a Number in Ine 

ancet, fora full description of the stomach 


exhivited to the Society 
a uterus containing a series of tuberculated 
scirrhous tumours, taken from a fema!e who 
had died of hydrothorax. Also a small poly 

pus which grew from the os tince. ‘The pa- 
tient had never complained of any incon- 
Tenience from the state of the uterus, 
Within the pericardium six or eight ounces, 
and, in the cavity of the chest, a pjnt and a 
ha‘fof fluid were found. She died suddenly, 
a(ter experiencing a conside:able shock im 
hestily sitting down upon a chair, after hav- 
ing been walking. Hence the inference, 
that great care was to be taken, thot pa- 
tients labouring under hydrothorax, should 
avoid shaking, or bodily agitation. 

Mr. Surru related a case of carcinoma- 
tous liver most extensively diseased, and 
exhibited the preparation. 

Mr. Cattaway related the case of a 
gentleman, who, by being thrown from his 
gig, received a violent blow on the os occi- 
pitis. On the day after the secident, he re- 
gained all his mental faculties, he continued 
m fujl possession of them for about tour days, 
insensibility then again came on, and he 
expired in two days afterwards. ‘he post- 
mortem exammation exhibited the dura 
mater lacerated, and a great portion of the 
anterior lobes of each hemisphere literally 
smestied ; the brain was soft, and presented | 
much of the appearance of strawberry milk. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, December 20th, 1828, 


Mr. Cesar Hawetns in the Chair. 


EXTRA-UTERINE FOTATION. 


Mr. Jews in rising to relate the particu- 
lars of a case, agreeably to the announcement 
at the preceding Meeting of the Society, ! 
take the opportunity of expressing my regret 
at observing the very few obstetric subjects 
which have been brought before the So- 
ciety for discussion during the past or pre- 
sent sessions ; a circumstance, I conclude, 
quite accidental, as it must be acknow- 
ledged, that no subjects, generally, have 
created more animated, or more interesting 


The case, 


particulars of which I will relate to the 
iety,) is, | presume, a case of extra-ute- 
rine jetation. A tall, healthy woman, 27 
years of oge, hed been matiied two years, 
and bed once aborted. In the month of 
September 1827, she quitted her husband, 
who resides in London, having accepted a 
situation in the country. At the expiration 
of a few weeks, she received permission to 
come t6 town for a day to see her friends, 
and, #$ a natural consequence, passed the 
night (November the 8th) with her. hus- 
band, the following morning returning to 
her situation in the country. Soon after- 
wards, the vuious sympathetic affections 
of pregnancy menifested themselves; the 
morning sickne>s, and heart-burn, Were not 
only present, but occasioned, at times, much 
suffering ; the breasts were enlarged and 
paiuful ; the catamenia, however, returned 
at the regular periods, but the secretion 
was scanty, and of a paler colour, than for- 
merly, She now quitted her situation, and 
came to town to her husband, and engaged 
an intelligent midwife to attend et her ap- 
proaching confinement. The circumstance 
of quickening occurred at the latter period 
of February, and, as is not unfrequent, it 
was accompanied by a paroxysm of fainting. 
The abdomen gredually enlarged, and the 
movements of the child - imagined) could 
not only be easily detected with the 
hand, but were visible. On the 9th of 
August, mahing a period of 274 deys, she 
was seized with the usual premonitory 
symptoms of lwbour, There was pain in 
the back, a frequent inclination to vor her 
uriné, and a miucous discharge from the va- 
gina. The midwife was sent for, and soon 
arrived. She found the patient walking the 
chamber, and concluded, from her generel 
apppearance, and the presence of ail the 
phenomena of parturition, that the process 
hed made some progress. Several cistinet 
uterine contractions occurred after the 
arrival of the midwife, the last of which, 
from its severity, caused the patient forci- 
bly to grasp the back of a chair. Upon its 
subsiding she became very faint, and, from 
that period, no further parturient effort took 

It is necessary to remark, that no ex- 
amination per vraginam was made, neither 
wus ony sanguineous vaginal discharge ob- 
served. A few days after this event, I first 
saw the patient, and, upon examination per 
vagivom, found the os uteri and cervix had 
not undergone any change. Her general 
health hes, of late, rather improved, 
although it is still mach disordered. The 
eatamenial discharge, still pale, now scarcely 
exceeds, at each period, a few drachms in 
quantity. The breasts are rather more 
flaceid than before, but 
and she complains of pain in the left bypo- 


discussions, than those connected with this 
department of medical 
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gastrium, patticulatly towards night, or 
when the abdomen is Sonpeeeend by the 
hand, or by her stays. She complaing also of 
a weight in the abdomen, whic! is increased 
when she leans forward. There is a strong 
impression on hier mind that there is ‘‘ some- 
thittg to come away,” or that she might be 
relieved by an operation. 

1 am fuily aware that some females, more 
particularly at the period of life when the 
eatamenia are about to cease, and when they 
are very desirous of having a family, occa- 
sionally imagine themselves pregnant, and 
that certain morbid symptoms may arise, 
somefliat analogous to the various sympa- 
thetic affections of preguancy ; but 1 am 
not aware that the uterus ever takes on an 
expulsive action, unless conception, uterine, 
or extra-uterine, had actually been effected, 
or unless it had to get rid of some extra- 
neous substance. The subject of this case 
was a young healthy woman, who had mis- 
carried once, anid there was every probabi- 
lity of her having a numerous family. 

Strictly speaking, there are four species 
of extra-uterine feetation :—1ist. Graviditas 
ovaria ; 2nd. Gravidites tubaria ; 3rd. Gra- 
vidites abdominalis; 4th. Graviditas in 
tteri substantia; the latter being rare in 
its occurrence. Judging from the symptoms, 


EXTRA-UTERINE F@TATION.—PHRENOLOGY. 


I should think it more than probable that 
the case related is one of ventral pregnancy, 


PURENOLOGY. 


Atrnoven I should be unwilling to make 
your valuable Journal the medium of a Phre- 
nological controversy, yet I trust you will 
allow me to make a few observations in re- 
ply to “ Remarks on Phrenology,” by 4, 
and which appear in No.272 of Tue Lan- 
cet. The author, after alluding to some of 
the metaphysical writers, (whose works, he 
says, are now consigned to a well-merited 
oblivion,) informs us, that “ a sect bas ré- 
cently arisen, which, under the appellation 
of The Phrenologists, is busily propagating 
absurdities derided by the wise ; but, from their 
novelty, and the resolute quackery by which 
they are accompanied, not i!l-caleulated to 
catch the ignorant and wnwary.” This savours 
pretty strongly of the same spirit which 
characterised the Edinburgh Review, in 1815, 
and clearly proves, (though this may be the 
era of common sense,) that good breeding is 
still not so common as could be wished.— 
Some allowance might, perhaps, be miade 
for the Edinburgh Review, when we consider 
that at the time when that most abusive 
article was written, the nature and objects 
of phrenology were very geverally mistn- 
derstood, aud consequently misrepresented. 
At this time of day, however, when thou- 


a3, when the ovom is lodged either in the sands have openly avowed their belief in 
ovarium of the fallopian tube, the suc very | phrenology; when Phrenological Societies 
commonly bursts at about the second cr) have been established in almost every large 
third mouth of gestation, and the woman! town in the United Kingdom, containing, 
dies from internal hemorrhage ; or, if she | among their members, many, very many, 
survives, certain ph na would indicate | who hold a distinguished rank in the scale 
what had occurred. These would, I pre-| of intellect ; at this time of day, 1 say, to 
sume; a'so arise, if the’ ovum had escaped | attempt to refute phrenology by vilifying 
from the uterine into the abdominal cavity | its supporters, is an act disgraceful to a man 
in consequence of laceration. The nature of | of sense ; an act, to which no man of sense, 
the case may be questioned, from the uterus who feels confident in the strength of his 
hot having furnished and expelled its deci-| argument, would ever condescend ; an act, 
duous membrane. The absence of this mem- | in short, which can only result from a pecu- 
brane would not be sufficient proof that my liar mental feeling, manifested in A's opi- 
surmises were erroneous. Mr. Burns says! nion, very generally, by phrenologists, viz., 


that, in most instances, decidua is formed. 
Dr. Blundell, whose researches have been 
extentive, examined two cases, in which 
the decidua was wanting; Mr. Langsteff 
also examined a case, in which there was 
no decidua. 

This case will suggest very ingenious ob- 
servations ; and I am not without a hope that 
some important facts will be stated, which 
| ultimately tend to throw some little 

itional light upon this hitherto obscure, 
but interestiyg, part of human physiology. 


independent Members of this Society 
Will do well to attend on Saturday, Jan. 3rd, 


‘* matchless impudence. 

But as calling names is not argument, [ 
willing!¥ leave to him this part of the sub- 
ject, and hasten to see ** the shallowness 
of the reasoning by which this doctrine is 
supported.” Phrenology professes (to use 
the language of A) “ to trace, by observa- 
tion, the connexion between certain alleged 
developments of the brain, and certain men- 
tal emotions and impulses, and intellectual 
operations ;”” and | must confess, 1 om not 
aware of any “‘ circumstances of uncoutrol- 
lable force,” that can make it impossible to 
trace this connexion. It will be necessary, 
however, before we advert to the ‘‘ various 


when @ proposition of a most infamous na-| and blended emotions by which the mind of 
ture is to be submitted to their conside-| man is liable to be agitated,” to endeavour 
fation.] bes ascertain, if possible, the different funda- 
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412 PHRENOLOGY. 


mental powers of the human mind; and 
which, I have no hesitation in saying, may 
be effected by observing human nature, and 
by comparing mental manifestation with 
cerebral development. Such observations, 
however, must be made with accuracy, with- 
out prejudice, and with the sole view of 
arriving at the truth. 4 should have paused 
at the *‘ very threshold,” for the purpose 


Sotridening 4 denies the existence of 
ness as a quality of the mind,) have 
that portion of brain which is situated at 
the posterior part of the coronal surface, 
largely developed ; while all those who are 
remarkable for vacillation and indecision— 
those, in short, who appear to have no will 
of their own, have the same portion of brain 
deficient. These are facts, not aided by 
imagination, but plain facts, which, to the 


of acquainting bimself with the e} tary 
principles of the mind, before he attempted 
to write upon the subject. Surely this would, 
at least, have been en act of prudence, if not 
of positive justice. But, to the point: are 
we bora with similar, or with different pro 
pensities? Is the mind originally like a 
sheet of blank paper, as supposed by Locke, 
upon which any characters we choose may, 
by education, be imprinted? Or is a diffe- 
rent bias originally impressed upon each 
miod by the omniscient Creator of ali 
things? The most superficial observation 
will enable us to answer this question.— 
Every one who regards human nature with 
attention, cannot fuil to remark, that chil- 
dren, even of the same family, who asso- 
ciate together, and are educated together, 
manifest, from their earliest years, different 
feelings, capacities, and propensities. Aken- 
side has long ago observed, that 

** Since the claims 
Of social life to different labours urge 
The active pow'rs of man, with wise intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil.” 


Again: is the brain the instrument, 
through the medium of which the mental 
powers are manifested? This, I take it for 
granted, will not be denied. With the 
view, then, of proving the connexion that 
exists between different portions of this in- 
strument, and the various mental powers, I 
proceed, at once, to state the result of my 
own observations. I invariably find that all 
persons who manifest in their manner, de- 
portment, and conversation, a more than 
usual degree of self-importance, pride, and 
egotism, have that portion of brain which is 
situated at the posterior part of the vertex, 
largely developed ; and that all who are re- 
markable for their want of confidence and 
unassuming manners, have the same part o! 
the brain deficient. 1 invariably find, that 
all persons who are remarkable for taking 
care upon all occasions, who are prudent in 
conduct, and circumspect in action, have 
that portion of brain which is situated near 
the middle of each parietal bone, largely de 
veloped ; and that all random, thoughtless, 
and imprudent characters, have the same 
— of brain deficient, I invariably 

, that all persons who manifest great 
fortitude and ination of character, 


anprejudiced mind, may be demonstrated as 
clearly and indisputably, as that two and 
two make four; and which must, un- 
questionably, be admitted to be better 
evidence than a series of shallow, though, 
apparently, ingenious theoretical reason- 
ings. Let A adduce one single instance 
subversive of one of these facts, and I 
give up pbrenology for ever. But facts 
are, probably, beneath the notice of 4, 
otherwise | might enumerate many more ; 
yét these I trust are amply sufficient for my 
present purpose, which is simply to prove 
the possibility of ascertaining by observa- 
tion, the fundamental faculties of the mind. 
lhe grand objection, however, to phre- 
nology, in the mind of 4, appears to be the 
difficulty, the ‘‘ insurmountable difficulty” 
of judging of the motives which may have 
prompted to any particular action ; and he 
asks, with the most perfect naiveté, ‘“‘ how 
it is possible, as no one particular action is sig- 
nificant of any one particular emotion, for the 
phrenologist to affirm, that whenever he 
tinds a particular development of more than 
ordinary magnitude, he also finds a particu- 
lar passion in excess.” Now this assump- 
tion is directly contrary to fact, and proves, 
at once, that he knows as little of the mode 
of action of the faculties, as he does of the 
existence of the faculties themselves. Let 
him learn, then, that each faculty being in 
a state of activity, desires to be gratified ; 
and that such activity may arise either 
from simple internal excitement, or from 
the excitement of external circumstances, 
That our feelings are frequently produced 
by simple internal excitement, must be evi- 
dent to any one who has ever reflected u 
the subject. Who has not, at times, felt 
involuntary emotions of hope, of fear, or of 
veneration, for which he is not able to assign 
a cause? Who, with largely developed 
ideality, does not often feel disposed to 
wander in the regions of creative fancy, and 
delight his imagination, with contemplating 
scenes of ideal beauty and perfection, with- 
out being sensible of any other cause than 
an internal impulse, for the production of such 
feelings? How numerous are the instances 
on record, of persons, even of good educa- 
tion, wealthy in circumstances, and, in 
other respects, of strictly moral conduct, 
who manifest the most unconquerable pro- 
ioned 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
“by Lavater, who seldom left the room of|as innate, a certain principle in the mind, a 


his patients, without taking with him some 
article or other ; but upon which he scarcely 
‘bestowed a thought, after it was trans- 
ferred to his pocket. His pockets were 
regularly searched by his wife, who care- 
fully restored each article to its respective 
owner. We hear also, not unfrequently, 
of murderers, who have not been instigated 
to the perpetration of their crime, either by 
the hope of plunder, or by feelings of hatred 
or revenge, and who have assigned, as their 
only motive, an irresistible propensity to 
shed human blood. These instances of in- 
ordinate excitement in the organs of ac- 
quisitiveness and destructiveness, are merely 
mentioned as additional proofs, that our 
faculties may be excited by internal causes,* 
and that any act performed from the simple 
impulse of excited feeling, cannot be said 
to be done from a motive. If a man be 

pted to commit a theft solely by in. 
ordinate activity of the organ of acquisitive- 
ness, he gratifies an excited propensity, but 
there is no motive; if, however, he steal 
with a view to relieve his wife and children 
who are in want of bread, then there is a 
clear and distinct motive. The term motive, 
necessarily implies a certain co-operation of 
the reasoning powers, without the exercise 
of which, there can be no motive. 

Having said thus much of the primitive 
mental powers in a state of simple and un- 
combined activity, let us now proceed to 
the consideration of the more complicated 
emotions of the human mind. I fully admit 
the difficulty with which all investigations 
of the human mind have been hitherto 
attended ; but must it consequently be in- 
ferred, that the difficulty is insurmountable ? 
On the contrary, if metaphysical writers, in 
every age, have failed in their endeavours 
to develop the varied and complicated emo- 
tions of the mind, does it not seem to prove 
that there was something wrong in the 
mode of investigation? if in our search 
after truth we are guided by erroneous 
principles, is it probable that we shall ever 
arrive at the object of our pursuit?! Now 
metaphysical writers have recommended us, 
as the only mode, to reflect on the subjects 
of our consciousness; consequently, each 
writer admits as e} tary that tal 
power of which he feels conscious, and de- 
nies that of which he does not feel con- 
scious. It follows, therefore, as a necessary 
consequence, (as no two minds are ever 
found alike,) that all who attempt the 
analysis of the mind by reflections upon 
consciousness, must for ever differ in their 
views. Some, for instance, have admitted 


* This internal and involuntary activity 
of the cerebral organs, is beautifully illus- 
trative of the phenomenon of dreaming. 


| sort of internal monitor, which gives us the 
| sense of right and wrong, and prompts us to 
|approve or condemn any particular action ; 
| others deny it as an innate feeling, and con- 
sider it entirely as the result of cultivation. 
It is possessed, in fact, by all; but, in va- 
rious degrees by various individuals, ac- 
cording to the development of the organ in 
'which the feeling resides. I repeat, there- 
fore, (and I assert it with that degree of 
confidence which can only result from con- 
viction,) that before we can possibly judge 
of the combinations a: A modifications of the 
various emotions of tle mind, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a clear and accu- 
rate perception of its elementary powers. 
With this knowledge, (which may be at- 
tained by a careful and ical observa- 
tion of human nature,) I fearlessly maintain 
that every variety of character may be satis- 
factorily analysed. Thus let us fix upon 
any particular action, or any prominent 
point of character, in either of the di:« 
tinguished individuals mentioned by 4, and 
compare it with the development of brain, 
as indicated by a genuine cranium, or on 
accurate cast, and I feel assured that the 
coincidence will be confirmatory of the 
truth of phrenology. By this test, we 


shall have little difficulty in understanding 
whether Cromwell was a hypocrite or an 
enthusiast, a patriot or a tyrant, bloody-. 


minded or humane, 

4, however, does not seem to be aware 
that the same individual may be alternately 
cruel and humane, according to circum- 
stances ; yet such was Cromwell, and such 


Scott, in his novel of Woodstock.* Man is, 
indeed, “ an assemblage of contradictions,* 
which phrenoiogy alone is able to explain. 
Moreover, the same action may be pere 
formed by different individuals, from the 
excitement of different feelings. An act of 
charity, for instance, may, be performed 
either from pure benevoledce, from love of 
approbation, or from a sense of duty. Now, 
if such an act be performed by an individuel 
with largely-developed love of approvation, 
small conscientiousness, and small benc< 
volence, we may, without fear of error, 
place it to the account of the first of these 
feelings ; and if, in addition to such deve- 
lopment, we observe large acquisitiveness, 
be assured such an individual will never be 


* A medical gentleman, who resides in 
the neighbourhood of London, has in his 
possession a skull, the history of which 
leaves little doubt of its being the identical 
skull of Cromwell ; and | amy assured by a 
most acute phrenologist, who has seen it, 
that it corresponds, in every respect, with 
the character of that extraordinary man, 


is his character, as depicted by Sir Walter” 
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renowned for the practice of benevolence ; 
add to these, large cautiousness, and I will 
answer for it with my life, that what such a 
man gives away will never bring him to 
poverty. 

With regard to the illustrious Hampden, 
it is easy to conceive a development of 
brain, the possession of which would render 
it highly improbable, if not impossible, that 
the devoted patriot should ever become the 
fawning courtier. 

The phrenoldgist, however, never ven- 
tures to assert that certain actions must ne- 
cessarily result from a certain development 
of brain, being fully aware that the feelings 
are often excited and modified by external 
circumstances; still he maintains that ever 
act will be in perfect accordance with su 
development. But, although the phrenolo- 
logist cannot say which way a feeling may 
be directed, or to what degree it may be 
excited, by external objects, yet he has no 
hesitation (after having examined a head, 
and observed its relative proportions) in 
pointing out the powers which will have 
the strongest tendency to action, and conse 
quently the motives by which the conduct 
will most probably be influenced. 

The phrenologist is fully sensible of the 
influence of education on character ; in proof 
of which I might refer Ato Dr Spurzheim’s 
* Elementary Principles of Education ;” a 
work which he might read with singular 
advantage, and which would have the effect 
ef enlightening his crude and undigested 

» if, during the perusal, be would, for 
once, suffer his self-esteem to lie dormant. 
Ia admitting, however, the influence of 
education, and the excitement of external 
circumstances, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that they never did, and never can, 
create a faculty, although they may strength- 
en it, and afford opportunities for its action. 
Napoleon Buonaparte never could have 
assumed the mighty attitude which he so 
long sustained, hed he not been gifted b 
Nature with gigantic powers of mind, suc 
as rérely fall to the lot of man. These pow- 
ers were, doubtless, improved and directed 
by education ; and the ‘* spirit of the times” 
ailorded an opportunity for their display. 
Dugald Stewart speaks of “ bg or ca- 
pacities, which are generally formed by 
particular habits of study or of business. 
Such are the power of taste, a genius for 
poetry,” Xc. &c.; aud, in another place, he 
says, ‘‘ what we call the power of imagina- 
tiou, is not the gift of Nature, but the 
result of acquired babits, aided by favour- 
able circumstances.”” But can it for a moment 
be supposed that John Locke, by any parti 
cular habits of study, and aided even by the 
most favourable circumstances, could ever 
have acquired that power of taste, and that 
sublimity of imagination, whic i displayed 


with such overpowering effect in Milton's 
Paradise Lost? Impossible : however trite 
the old adage, ‘ Poeta nascitur non fit,’ may 
be considered, its truth is not to be dis- 
puted. : 
———- ——“ Fruitless is th’ attempt, 
By dull obedience and by creeping toil 
Obscure, to conquer the severe ascent 
Ofhigh Parnassus. Nature’s kindling breath 
Must fire the chosen genius ; Nature’s hand 
Mast string his nerves, and imp his eagle 
wings.” 


‘(To be concluded next week.) 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


PHLEGMONOUS ERYSIPELAS OF THE HAND, 
FOREARM, AND ARM. 


Isaac Muscrove, etat. 28, a brickmaker, 
and aman of spare habit, was admitted into 
Luke’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Vin- 
cent, Sept. 17, with considerable swelling 
and inflammation of the right hand, forearm, 
and arm, extending to the shoulder, occa- 
sioned by a slight scratch on his thumb, in- 
flicted by his wife with her nail, about ten 
days previous to his admission. Stated that 
he went to work the day after he reeeived 
the scratch. In the evening the thumb 
began to inflame, and the greater part of the 
hand and forearm the day after. By the 
time he was admitted into the Hospital, the 
inflammation had gradually extended to the 
shoulder, and ulcerated openings were 
formed about the hand and finger for the 
discharge of pus. Tongue brown, and dry ; 
skin hot; pulse 100; full and hard. 

Calomel and jalap, with house-physic in 
a few hours afterwards, and the saline mix- 
ture with antimony every four hours; a 
bread and water poultice, and fomentations, 
to the arm. 

19. Complains of less pain in the arm; 
has less heat of skin; tongue moister; 
pulse 90, and Jess full ; bowels open ; fiuc- 
tuation was discovered on the outside and 
middle of the forearm. Mr. Vincent made 
an opening of about an inch in length, and 
let out about an ounce of pus. In a day or 
two subsequently, Mr. Vincent made two 
more small openings, one-on the inside of 
the forearm and another on the inside of the 
arm, and pus was evacusted. Afterwards 
matier formed in the axilla, which was 
also let out. Although pus was evidently 
fluctuating within the integuments covering 
the triceps muscle, Mr. Vincent, unwilling 
to encourage the incising practice, forbore 
to make an opening for its exit; it there- 
fore made one for itself, and sloughing of 
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the skin and cellular tissue followed, to the 
extent of rather more than a crown-piece. 

23. Has little or no pain ia the arm; 
tongue moist ; pulse feeble ; perspirations ; 
appetite bad; pus is discharged from the 
different openings in the arm, 

Omit the saline medicines, and take infus. 
cascaril, with tinc, cinchon, 5ss., ter quo- 
wa jiv. of wine daily, and nourishing 

et. 

30. Mr. Vincent, thinking there was a 
want of tone and action in the arm, ordered 
the lotio zinci to be applied, and Dover's 
powder, grs. ix.to be taken at night, the 
a having been rather restless the night 

fore; otherwise he seems stronger and 
better than when we last saw him. The arm 
discharges but little pus. 

Oct. 9. The poticat has been going on 
well till within these last few days, during 
which the arm has again begun to inflame, 
and all his former symptoms to return. 

Discontinue wine and meat. ‘Take milk 
diet ; cal. and jalap, saline mixture ; bread 
poultice, with fomentations, 

14. Much relieved by the antiphlogistie 
measures. . Very little discharge from the 
arm ; pulse natural; tongue clean, and ap- 
petite good ; no perspirations. 

18. The granuletions of the arm appear- 
ing to want vigour, the ung, zinci was used. 

23. The ung, zinci was discontinued after 
a day or two's use ; simple dressing is now 
applied, the arm rolled, and the patiest 
doing well. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


LITHOTOMY,. 


Josrrn Green, etat, 74, admitted with 
symptoms of stone in the bladder, from 
which, he says, he has been suffering for 
the last eight years. He is a hardy and 
muscular man, has served twenty years in 
the army, chiefly in the East Indies, and 
has been addicted to drinking. He now 
complains of severe pain in the hypogastric 
region, which is almost constant, and he 
cannot pass his urine without the previous 
introduction of a bougie, and then only ina 
small quantity. His general health appears 
good. On the introduction of a sound, a 
large rough stone could be distinctly felt. 
Mr. White proposed operating on the ensu- 
ing Saturday, which was, however, objected 
to by the patient, and it was, therefore, de- 
ferred till the following week. 

Saturday, Oct. 11. The patient was 
placed on the operation table, where he 
struggled so violently, as almost to render 
nugatory the efforts of the assistants to re- 


suain in a proper posture, The thighs 


could not be kept sufficiently apart, and 
the consequent laxity of the perineum ren- 
dered it difficult to make the first incision, 
Mr. White, however, guided by an exact 
anatomy, succeeded, after some delay, occa- 
sioned by the continued insubordination of 
the patient, in making an opening into the 
urethra; a large opening into the bladder 
was completed with the lithotomie caché. 

The operator having introduced the 
straight forceps, experienced a little dif- 
ficulty in grasping the stone, which was 
rather larger than a hen’s egg, of the am- 
moniaco-magnesian phosphate ; and in the 
efforts to extract it, reduced it to a number 
of fragments, The large pieces were re- 
moved with great care and some difficulty, 
with the forceps, and the smaller ones were 
removed by repeated injections of tepi 
water. A piece of oiled lint was carried 
along the wound, so as to plug* up the orifice 
into the bladder, for tie purpose of prevent- 
ing the immediate escape of urine, and its 
infiltration into the cellular tissue. 

Mr. White visited him at eight in the 
evening, when he complained of pain in 
the hypogastric region ; the lint was removed 
from the wound, and was followed by a 
considerable discharge of urine, and cessa- 
tion of pain, Numerous particles of stone 
escaped with the urine. Pulse 80; at 
eleven o'clock he was very restless, coun. 
tenance flushed; tongue furred. 

Manna, 02. ; 

Infusion of senna, 14 02. ; ft. haustus sta- 
tim sumendus et repetatur, ‘tis horis 
donec alvus responderit. 

12. The patient continued restless till 
about three o'clock, when he fell asleep, 
and awoke about eight o'clock this morning, 
He has now severe pain in the hypogastric 
region, with great tenderness of the abdo- 
men. Pulse small, hard, and intermittent; 
tongue furred ; bowels have not been acted 
upon. Continue the aperient draughts, 
Forty leeches to be applied to the hypogas- 
tric region. 

Twelve o'clock, The leeches have 
drawn well. Bowels have been twice acted 
upon. Much relieved from pain. 

Four, p.m. He can now bear consider- 
able pressure upon the abdomen, without 
producing pain. Pulse small and weak. At 
his own urgent request, he was allowed 
spirit of juniper, 1 oz., in a glass of water. 
At six he had a shivering fit, which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. Pulse very 
weak and intermittent. Repeat the juniper. 

13. He has passed a gcodnight. Pulse 
76, natural, This morning he had another 
rigour, from which he recovered in ebout 
ten minutes, 


* This practice is objectionable in the 


highest degree.—Ep, L. 
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14 Complains of pain in the wound; 
pulse 80, more full. 
moist. 


15. Going on well. 

18, Improving. Allowed nourishing diet, 
with wine, &c. 

Dec. 1. He has been gradually gaining 
strength; the bp a is nearly healed, but 
a small quantity of urine still peases, when- 
ever he essays to empty the bladder ; a flex- 
ible catheter is daily introduced, and suf- 
fered to remain for a few hours. 


GLASGOW INFIRMARY. 


We ‘have received a long and able letter 
from Mr. Tuomas Canien, in confirmation 
of his report of the case of “‘ No. 5 Nurse,” 
and in refutation of some contradiction’ to it, 
which have appeared in Macleod’s Fungus. 
Mr. Carrer need not write another word on 
the subject; his report is believed to be 
true by the whole profession, and the Cow- 
ans, Coupers, and Mac Lachlans, are now 
classed with the Joe Burnses, the Stanleys, 
and the Simon Pures, by every intelligent 
surgeon in the kingdom. Mr. Carter should 
know, that Macleod’s thing has neither in- 
fluence nor circulation. Mr, Brodie, in his 
evidence the other day, acknowledged that 
he advanced money ** to set the man up ;” 
but that ‘‘ he now knows nothing of the 
concern.” As soon as appeared, 
Mr. Brodie left the poor excrescence to 
slough quietly under the care of its natural 
nurse Roderick. 
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